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THE SPINSTER 
BY AGNES REPPLIER 


N the Zend-Avesta, as translated 

by Anquetil-Duperron, there is a 

discouraging sentence passed upon 

voluntary spinsterhood: “ The 

damsel who, having reached the 

age of eighteen, shall refuse to 
marry, must remain in Hell until the earth is 
shattered.” 

This assurance is interesting, less because of 
its provision for the spinster’s future, than be- 
cause it takes into consideration the possibility 
of her refusing to marry;—a possibility which 
slipped out of men’s minds from the time of 
Zoroaster until our present day. A vast deal has 
been written about marriage in the interval; but 
it all bears the imprint of the masculine intellect, 
reasoning from the masculine point of view, for 
the benefit of masculinity, and ignoring in the 
most natural manner the woman’s side of life. 
The trend of argument is mainly in one direc- 
tion. While a few cynics jibe at love and con- 
jugal felicity, the mass of poets and philosophers 
unite in extolling wedlock. Some praise its plea- 
sures, others its duties, and others again merely 
point out with Euripides that, as children cannot 
be bought with gold or silver, there is no way 
of acquiring these coveted possessions save by the 
help of women. Now and then a rare word of 
sympathy is flung to the wife, as in those touch- 
ing lines of Sophocles upon the young girls sold 
in their “ gleeful maidenhood ” to sad or shame- 
ful marriage beds. But the important thing to 
be achieved is the welfare and happiness of men. 
The welfare and happiness of women are supposed 
—not without reason—to follow as a necessary 
sequence; but this is a point which excites no 
very deep concern. 
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Catholic Christendom throughout the Middle Ages, and long 
afterwards, offered one practical solution to the problem of un- 
mated and unprotected womanhood—the convent. The girl robbed 
of all hope of marriage by bitter stress of war or poverty, the girl 
who feared too deeply the turmoil and violence of the world, found 
shelter in the convent. Within its walls she was reasonably safe, 
and her vows lent dignity to her maidenhood. Bride of the Church, 
she did not rank as a spinster, and her position had the advantage 
of being accurately defined; she was part of a recognized social and 
ecclesiastical system. No one feels this more solidly than does a 
nun to-day, and no one looks with more disapproval upon unmarried 
women in the world. In her eyes there are but two vocations—wife- 
hood and consecrated virginity. She perceives that the wife and 
the religious are transmitters of the world’s traditions; while the 
spinster is an anomaly, with no inherited background to give repute 
and distinction to her réle. 

This point of view is the basis of much criticism, and has afforded 
scope for the ridicule of the satirist, and for the outpourings of the 
sentimentalist. A great many brutal jests have been flung at the 
old maid, and floods of sickly sentiment have been wasted on her 
behalf. She has been laughed at frankly as one rejected by men, 
and she has been wept over as a wasted force, withering patiently 
under the blight of this rejection. “ Envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ” have been ascribed to her, on one side, and a 
host of low-spirited and treacly virtues, on the other. The spinster 
of comedy is a familiar figure. A perfectly simple and ingenuous 
example is the maiden aunt in Pickwick, Miss Rachel Wardle, whom 
Mr. Tupman loves, and with whom Mr. Jingle elopes. She is spite- 
ful and foolish, envious of youth and easy to dupe. She is utterly 
ridiculous, and a fair mark for laughter. She is pinched, and with- 
ered, and hopelessly removed from all charm of womanhood; and 
—it may be mentioned parenthetically—she is fifty years old. We 
have her brother’s word for it. 

Now there is nothing in this straightforward caricature that could, 
or that should, wound anybody’s sensibilities. The fun is of a 
robust order; the ridicule has no subtlety and no sting. But the old 
maid of the sentimentalists, a creature stricken at heart, though 
maddeningly serene and impossibly unselfish, is every bit as remote 
from reality, and far less cheerful to contemplate. What can be 
more offensive than the tearful plea for consideration put forward 
by her apologists, who,-after all, tolerate her only because, having 
no career of her own, she is expected to efface herself in the interests 
of other people. “ The peculiar womanly virtues,” says a recent writer 
upon this fruitful theme—“ the power of self-sacrifice, warm sympa- 
thies, compassion, patient endurance—represent an untold amount 
of suffering on the part of the weaker sex in past ages. It is to the 
world’s advantage that the fruit of such suffering be not lost.” 
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Here is a sparkling view of life; here is a joyous standpoint of 
observation. There is generosity enough in the world to win for the 
dejected, the wistful, the pathetic woman a fair share of commis- 
eration; provided always that she does not oppose her own interests 
to the interests of those who surround her. But what if she honestly 
prefers her own interests—a not uncommon attitude of mind? What 
if patient endurance be the very last virtue to which she can lay 
claim? What if she is not in the least wistful, and never casts 
hungry glances at her sister-in-law’s dear little babies, nor strains 
them passionately to her heart, nor deems it a privilege to nurse 
her nephews through whooping-cough and measles, nor offers her- 
self in any fashion as a holocaust upon other people’s domestic al- 
tars? What if, holding her life in her two hands, and knowing it 
to be her only real possession, she disposes of it in the way she feels 
will give her most content, swimming smoothly in the stream of her 
own nature, and clearly aware that happiness lies in the develop- 
ment of her individual tastes and acquirements? Such a woman 
may, as Mr. Brownell says, exhibit transparently “her native and 
elemental inconsistencies ”; but she calls for no commiseration, and 
perhaps adds a trifle to the harmonious gayety of earth. 

That she should be censured for laying claim to what is truly 
hers seems unkind and irrational—a tyranny of opinion. Marriage 
is a delightful thing; but it is not, and never can be, a duty; nor is 
it as a duty that men and women have hitherto zealously practised 
it. The outery against celibacy as a “great socia] disease” is 
louder than the situation warrants. It is the echo of an older 
protest against the deferring of the inevitable wedding-day; against 
the perverse “boggling at every object,” which Burton found so 
exasperating a trait in youth, and which La Bruyére calmly and 
conclusively condemns. “ There is,” says the French moralist, “a 
time when even the richest women ought to marry. They cannot 
allow their youthful chances to escape them, without the risk of a 
long repentance. The importance of their reputed wealth seems to 
diminish with their beauty. A young woman, on the contrary, has 
everything in her favor; and if, added to youth, she possesses other 
advantages, she is so much the more desirable.” 

This is the simplest possible exposition of the masculine point of 
view. It is plain that nothing is farther from La Bruyére’s mind 
than the possibility of a lifelong spinsterhood for even the most 
procrastinating heiress. He merely points out that it would be more 
reasonable in her to permit a husband to enjoy her youth and her 
wealth simultaneously. The modern moralist argues with less 
suavity that the rich woman who remains unmarried because she 
relishes the wide and joyous activity fostered by her independence, 
is a transgressor against social laws. She sins through dire selfish- 
ness, and her punishment is the loss of all that gives dignity and 
importance to her réle. Only a few months ago a strenuous advo- 
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cate of matrimony (as if matrimony had need of advocates) pointed 
out judicially in Harper’s Macazine that the childless woman has 
nothing to show for all the strength and skill she has put into the 
business of living.. She may be intelligent, stimulating, and serene. 
She may have seen much of the world, and have taken its lessons 
to heart. She may have filled her days with useful and agreeable 
occupations. Nevertheless, he considers her existence “in the long 
run, a bootless sort of errand”; doubting whether she has acquired 
anything that can make life more interesting to her at thirty-five, at 
forty-five, at seventy. “ And so much the worse for her.” 

This is assuming that there are no interests outside of marriage; 
no emotions, ambitions, nor obligations unconnected with the rear- 
ing of children. We are invited to believe that the great world, 
filled to its brim with pleasures and pains, duties, diversions, and re- 
sponsibilities, cannot keep a woman going—even to thirty-five—with- 
out the incentive of maternity. Accustomed as we are to the ex- 
pansive utterances of conjugal experience, this seems a trifle over- 
bearing. Charles Lamb thought it hard to be asked by a newly 
wedded lady how—being a bachelor—he could assume to know any- 
thing about the breeding of oysters. To-day the expressed doubt is 
how—being spinsters or bachelors—we can assume to know any- 
thing about the serious significance of life. 

It is not the rich and presumably self-indulgent woman alone 
who is admonished to mend her ways and marry. The sentence ex- 
tends to the working classes, who are held to be much in fault. 
Even the factory girl, toiling for her daily bread, has been made 
the subject of censure as unjust as it is severe. What.if she does 
covet the few poor luxuries,—the neat shoes and pretty frock, 
which represent her share of wsthetic development? What if she 
does enjoy her independence, and the power to spend as she pleases 
the money for which she works so hard? These things are her in- 
alienable rights. To limit them is tyranny. To denounce them 
is injustice. We may sincerely believe that she would be better 
and happier if she married; and that the bringing up of children 
on the precarious earnings of a working-man would be a more 
legitimate field for her intelligence and industry. But it is her 
privilege to decide this point for herself; and it is no one’s right 
to question her decision. She does not owe matrimony to the world. 

There is still another class of women whose spinsterhood is hardly 
a matter of choice, yet whose independence has aroused especial 
criticism and denunciation. A few years ago there appeared in 
Macmillan’s Magazine a well-written article on the educated, un- 
married, and self-supporting women, who, in London alone, fill 
countless clerical, official, and academic positions. It was pointed 
out that these toilers, debarred by poverty from agreeable social con- 
ditions, lead lives of cheerful and honorable frugality, preserving 
their self-respect, seeking help and commiseration from none, en- 
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joying their scanty pleasures with intelligence, and doing their share 
of work with eager and anxious precision. Surely if any creatures 
on God’s earth merit some esteem, these spinsters may be held in 
deference. Yet the writer of the article unhesitatingly, though not 
unkindly, summed up the case against them. No woman with a 
sensitive conscience, he avowed, can be happy on such terms. 
“She more than suspects she is in danger of serious moral deteriora- 
tion. ... She is aware that her mode of life is essentially selfish, and 
therefore stands condemned.” 

In the name of Heaven, why? Would her mode of life be less 
selfish if she asked a support from a married brother or a wealthy 
aunt? Is it necessary to her moral well-being that she should pass 
her days in polite servitude? Apparently it is; for hardly had the 
Macmillan article appeared, when a more strenuous critic in the 
Spectator took its writer severely to task, not for his censorship, but 
for his leniency. The Spectator declared in round terms that the 
woman who devotes herself to the difficult problem of her own sup- 
port “lives a more or less unnatural life of self-dependence ;—the 
degree of the unnaturalness depending on the degree of her self- 
dependence, and the completeness of the disappearance of that re- 
ligious devoutness which prevents loneliness from degenerating into 
self-dependence.” 

Shades of Addison and Steele pardon this cumbrous sentence! 
That self-dependence might degenerate into loneliness we can 
understand; but how or why should loneliness degenerate into 
self-dependence, and what has either loneliness or self-dependence 
to do with the “disappearance of religious devoutness”? Is 
religion also a perquisite of family life? May we not be devout 
in solitude? “ Be able to be alone,” counsels Sir Thomas Browne, 
whose piety was of a most satisfying order. It is not profane to 
plan or to advance an individual career. We do not insult Provi- 
dence by endeavoring to provide for ourselves. And if the restless- 
ness of modern life impels women of independent fortune to enter 
congenial fields of work, the freedom to do this thing is their 
birthright and prerogative. We can no more sweep back the rising 
tide of interests and ambitions than we can sweep back the waves of 
the Atlantic. A hundred years ago, marriage was for an intelli- 
gent woman a necessary entrance into fife, a legitimate method of 
carrying out her ideas and her aims. To-day she tries to carry 
them out, whether she be married or not. Perhaps some awkward- 
ness of self-assertion disfigures that “ polished moderation ” which 
is her highest grace; but the frank resoluteness of her attitude is 
more agreeable to contemplate than sad passivity and endurance. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill said that a woman’s inheritance of “ subjec- 
tion ”—he never minced words—induced, on the one hand, a ca- 
pacity for self-sacrifice, and, on the other, a habit of pusillanimity. 
Both characteristics have been modified by changing circumstances. 
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But with more courage and less self-immolation has come a happier 
outlook upon life, and an energy which is not always misplaced. 
Marianna no longer waits tearfully in the Moated Grange. She 
leaves it as quickly as possible for some more healthful habitation, 
and a more engaging pursuit. 

There is one English author who has defended with delicacy that 
sagacious self-respect which, even in his time, preserved a woman 
now and then from the blunder of an unequal and unbecoming 
marriage. De Quincey, extolling the art of letter-writing, pays this 
curious bit of homage to his most valued correspondents: 

“ Three out of four letters in the mail-bag will be written by that 
class of women who have the most leisure, and the most interest in 
a correspondence by the post; and who combine more intelligence, 
cultivation, and thoughtfulness than any other class in Europe. 
They are the unmarried women over twenty-five, who, from mere 
dignity of character, have renounced all prospects of conjugal and 
parental life, rather than descend into habits unsuitable to their 
birth, Women capable of such sacrifices, and marked by such 
strength of mind, may be expected to think with deep feeling, and 
to express themselves (unless when they have been too much biassed 
by bookish connections) with natural grace.” 

This is something very different from the “ All for Love, and 
the World well lost,” flaunted by novelists and poets; very different 
from the well-worn “ Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer 
ce qu’on a,” which has married generations of women. But, in the 
philosophy of life, the power to estimate and to balance scores 
heavily for success. It is not an easy thing to be happy. It takes 
all the brains, and all the soul, and all the goodness we possess. We 
may fail of our happiness, strive we ever so bravely; but we are 
less likely to fail if we measure with judgment our chances and our 
capabilities. To glorify spinsterhood is as ridiculous as to decry 
it. Intelligent women marry or remain single, because in married or 
in single life they see their way more clearly to content. They do 
not, in either case, quarrel with fate which has modelled them for, 
and fitted them into, one groove rather than another; but follow, 
consciously or unconsciously, the noble maxim of Marcus Aurelius: 
“Love that only which the gods send thee, and which is spun with 
the thread of thy destiny.” 








PART XIL—WHICH DEALS WITH THE ABDICATION 


PAUSY, lying near the fire and 
drowsing deliciously, had long 
been conscious of an under- 
current of vague sadness in 
her thoughts, a confused sen- 
sation as of something gloomy 
Somebody was mourning, un- 


If so, 





and regretful. 
happy, insistent—was she dreaming? 


she must wake herself and break the spell; 
she struggled a moment and her thoughts 


grew clearer. There was the fire, here was 
her book, it was four o’clock—and yet the 
mournful sound haunted her. Louder and 
clearer it grew as she listened, and divided 
itself into two elements: one, some instru- 
ment, blowing at regular intervals a strange, 
muted blast, the other a human voice, of a 
peculiar nasal quality, intoning in heavily ac- 
cented measure a monotonous kind of tune- 
less chant. The voice had a certain fa- 
miliarity about it, but— 

“ Belle,” she cried nervously, “ what is that 
noise ?” 

“ What noise, Mrs. 
Wilbour? I don’t 
hear nothing.” 

“ Nonsense, Belle! 
I don’t suppose I am 
out of my _ head! 
Listen. .. .” 

“Oh! that’s Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Wilbour; 
he’s having a fu- 
neral.” 

“A funeral?’ 

“Yes, ma’am. The 
other goldfish died 


this noon, and he’s 


of a aby 
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kind of celebrating it. 
>] ” 
you'll see. 
Through the open door the chant shrilled 
clearly; words were now audible: 


T’ll open the door and 


“ James and Hattie are dead, dead, dead, 
James and Hattie are dead!” 


A long weird blast on the instrument, 
which now suggested a comb covered with 
tissue-paper, followed; the rhythmic tramp of 
feet continued the accent. Then the chant 
again: 


“ James and Hattie are dead, dead, dead, 
James and Hattie are dead!” 


“ What is he doing, Belle?” 
“T’ll go and see, ma’am,” and Belle tiptoed 


He snuggled closer. 
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Susy, lying near the fire. 


across the hall and half-way down the stairs. 
A moment she hung there, staring into the 
dining-room, then returned wide-eyed. 

“He’s got his pajamas on over his clothes, 
Mrs. Wilbour, and Mr. Wilbour’s high hat, 
and that long mournin’ veil that Miss Emma 
had on for her brother’s funeral pinned to the 
front of it so’s you can’t see his face at all, 
ma’am. He does look awful. And the way 
he says ‘dead, dead, dead’! He’s got the 
waste-basket out of the libr’y on the middle 
of the table and he just walks round and 
round it. Hear him, now!” 


“They are dead, they are dead, they are dead, 
They will never come back any more! 
First James died, and came to the top, 
And then Hattie died and now they are in 
heaven, 
And God is patting their backs!” 


“Oh, make him stop, Belle! Send him up 
here. How can he think of such things?” 

A rapid descent of the stairs, a suddenly in- 
terrupted flourish on the comb, a hasty whis- 
pered colloquy, ending, “Don’t you frighten 
your mother, now, with any more foolish- 
ness!” and Master Wilbour entered the room, 
divested of the trappings of his woe. 

“What were you doing, Martin dear?’ 
Susy asked him, clutching his warm little 
hands in her own and kissing the back of his 
neck. 

“Oh, I was just singing a little hymn to 
James and Hattie—poor Hattie died while 
we were eating our dinner. Didn’t you 
know? I was going to keep ’em in my 
drawer, but Belle took ’em out. Belle don’t 
like ’em when they’re dead.” 

“Oh, Martin, of course not!” 
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“Don’t you, either? I don’t mind ’em. 
She threw Hattie in the waste-basket. They 
just turn over and come up to the top, all of 
a sudden. That’s all. Then are they in 
heaven ?” 

“T don’t know, dear. Maybe.” 

“Why don’t you know? Didn’t you ever 
see any there? When I was there I saw lots 
of ’em. God kept ’em in the bath-tub. 
He—” 

“Darling, what makes you talk like that? 
You know it isn’t so.” 

“Oh, well, I wish I had a goat, like the 
Park. Why don’t we have a goat?” 

“Next year, Binks, you know. Father 
will get one next summer, and you'll have 
it in the country. Would you rather have a 
goat than anything else, dear?” 

“Yes. Wouldn’t you?” 

“No, I don’t think so. 
something else.” 

“ What 9”? 

Susy kissed him again, and held him close 
to her. 

“Would you like a little sister—all your 
own, to play with and love—would you, dar- 
ling ?” 

“No,” said her son promptly, “I wouldn’t. 
Would you?” 

Susy drew back, startled and incredulous. 
“Why, Martin, what do you mean? You 
wouldn’t like a dear little baby sister, to live 


T’'d rather have— 








with us all the while? Mine and yours and 
dad’s ?”’ 
“What do you want a baby sister for?” 
“It wouldn’t be my sister, Binks,” shaking 
him gently, as if to settle his mind; “it 
would be yours. It would be— Oh, don’t you 
see, Binks? Like Dorothy and Willie Sears.” 


“Why wouldn’t it bé your sister? You 
said so.” 
“Oh, Binks, how silly you are! She 


wouldn’t be my sister any more than you’re 
my brother.” 

“ But I am your brother,” said Martin flat- 
ly, pulling up the corners of his eyes and 
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He snuggled closer into her neck and patted 
her encouragingly. Like most of his sex, he 
had early learned that this sort of remark 
called for no logical reply, no supporting evi- 
dence; simple and continuous asseveration 
was more than sufficient. 

“Oh yes, I do,” he cooed, “I love you 
de-arly !” 

His mother melted. 

“Do you, dearest? And so do I love you!” 
she assured him. “ And—have I been a good 
mother to you, do you think, Binks darling?” 

“ Yes, you’ve been pretty good,” he assent- 
ed, and then, instinctively feeling that the 

idiculous creature was hurt, he added mag- 
nanimously, “you are the best of all my 
mothers !” 

“Of all your mothers?” she faltered. 

“The best one I ever had,” he explained 
impatiently. “ None of the rest of ’em was 
so pretty good!” ‘ 

“When he talks like that, Tommy, he 
makes me so uneasy. What does he mean?” 
Susy inquired after dinner. 






































sticking out his tongue with a too-successful 
imitation of a boy he had seen in the street. 

“Please get down from the sofa, Martin. 
You are very silly and very naughty, when 
I told you not to do that. I think it is time 
you had your supper.” 

Realizing that it was time, at any rate, to 
change his policy, her son here crept closer to 
her and, burrowing his head under her chin, 
murmured that he loved her. For a mo- 
ment Susy hardened her heart and withstood 

him. 

‘ “Oh no, you don’t. You only want a 
goat. You don’t want to do as I say—you 
don’t really love me.” 










“ Lord knows,” her husband answered philo- 
sophically. “It’s a pity Aunt Em has 
dropped her clubs; she’d have stuff enough to 
turn the other women green with envy. 
Remember how she used to complain because 
the kid didn’t make enough startling re- 
marks ?”’ 

“She doesn’t any more. I told her what 
he said this afternoon, and she said it was a 
clear proof of—what is that thing she be- 
lieves in, Tom—not coeducation ?” 

Tom was helplessly silent. 

“ Co-operation?” Susy suggested. 

“My dear girl, how do I know? OCo- 
education is when the girls go out West to 
school and get engaged, isn’t it? And co- 
operation makes you all wear the*same cuffs 
and all have chops on Tuesday, so you get 
them cheaper, somehow. Upton got into 
a scheme like that once, and he said it 
made him sick to think that every family 
in the apartment was eating cauliflower 
at seven o’clock, and so he quit. Do you 
mean that?” 

“N-no, I don’t think so. It’s when you 
believe that you were somebody else. Don’t 
you remember the call Aunt Emma made, 
and there were three other women there, and 
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they all said they used to be Mary Queen of 
Scots? And they were so cross with each 
other ?”’ 

“ By George! yes. That beats anything I 
ever heard in a long and ill-spent life! You 
mean reincarnation, my poor child.” 

“Yes, that’s what I say—reincarnation. 
You see, if Binks really remembers—” 

“Bosh and nonsense! Toots, you wander 
in your blessed mind: The kid doesn’t mean 
anything—you know that.” 

“Well, but, Tommy—” 

“But nothing. Now look here. I suppose 
you think that young William Sears meant 
what he said when he gave that little romance 
about his eye?” 

“What eye?” 

“ Oh, didn’t I tell you that? Sears told us 
last week or so. It seems that young William 
and his sister were rowing about the beauty 
of their father—which alone shows that they 
inherit his weak mind.” 

“Tom!” 


“As I say. ... Well, we'll pass that by. 


Dorothy said that he was not so good-looking 
as God, but young William said he was. They 
had it hammer and tongs for a while, and 
finally Dorothy, with that true feeling for 


logie displayed by all your charming sex, re- 
minded young William that he’d never seen 
God and didn’t know whether he was hand- 
some or not. 

“*Oh yes, I have,’ says he. ‘I know he’s 
handsome, because when he put in my other 
eye I got a good look at him!’ 

“Now what do you think of that? 
necessarily true ?’”’ 

“ Why, no, I suppose not.” 

“ Very well, then don’t bother about Binks. 
When you come to that, why is it necessary 
that what a child says should mean any- 
thing ?”’ 

“ Becatise, Tom,” Aunt Emma remarked as 
she entered the room, “a child, like the rest 
of us, has a soul, and that soul is constantly 
moving on—” 

“Like John Brown’s,” her nephew mur- 
mured irreverently. “I know. But I don’t 
exactly mean that; I mean why should you 
think that everything a child says necessarily 
means something! We don’t always drop 
pearls and diamonds whenever we open our 
mouths, do we? Don’t we ever talk nonsense 
and just burble along to fill up the time?” 

“Some of us certainly do a great deal of 
that,” Aunt Emma agreed politely. 


Is it 
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“Oh, well; that’s all right. You know 
what I mean. And sometimes it may turn 
out to be quite deep, you know. It often does 
that with me,” he added modestly. 

An unstimulating silence followed this re- 
mark, but Mr. Wilbour pursued his theme 
unabashed. 

“T haven’t a doubt that that’s the way 
Shakespeare, or the other gentleman of the 
same name, got off some of his best things— 
they meant a lot more after he’d said ’em 
than they did before. I mean, than he meant, 
before he said ’em. So you see— What was 
it we were talking about?” 

“Good heavens, Tommy, if you don’t 
know, do you suppose we do? Id like to sit 
on your lap.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” Mr. Wilbour re- 
sponded gallantly, and Aunt Emma, who saw 
that Susy’s spirits were for some reason de- 
pressed, tactfully took her sewing, which at 
this time consisted chiefly of embroidered 
white flannel, into another room. 

“He doesn’t want another, Tommy,” Mrs. 
Wilbour declared mournfully. 

Tom blinked rapidly and expressed with 
his eyebrows Herculean efforts to grasp his 
wife’s meaning. As she paused, evidently for 
a reply, he ventured an, 

“ Oh!” 

“No, not at all. Isn’t it dreadful? 
asked me what I wanted one for!” 

Mr. Wilbour glanced wildly around the 
room and committed himself utterly by a 
deceitful, 

“The idea!” 

“TI thought they always liked them,” Susy 
continued unhappily. “ Wouldn’t it be awful 
if he should grow up to hate her!” 

Mr. Wilbour felt the uselessness of a pro- 
longed conversation along these lines and 
threw up his hands, to employ a metaphor. 

“My darling girl, I feel perfectly sure 
you're right, whatever it is, but I haven’t the 
dimmest idea what you’re talking about,” he 
owned. 

Susy sighed. 

“Why, Tom dear, what could I be talking 
about but just what I said?’ she inquired 
with a new pathos. “I mean that Binks 
doesn’t want her!” and she buried her face on 
his shoulder. 

“Q-o-o-h!” he breathed comprehendingly. 
“ The deuce he doesn’t! Well,” with a burst 
of inspiration, “ what a blessing it is that the 
rest of us have better taste!” 


He 
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Susy’s arm tightened about his neck; she 
implanted a damp kiss on his collar. 

“What makes him think he doesn’t?” Tom 
continued after an interval. 

“T don’t know: But he’s made up his 
mind, and you know how hard he is to change. 
Won’t it be dreadful if—” 

“ Now, Toots darling, try to be a reasonable 
little girl! How can Binks know anything 
about what he will like or dislike? Just 
wait, and then we'll see. He doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about.” 

“You think he doesn’t know much, Tom, 
but you do him a great injustice. He knows 
much more than you think. He has a soul, 
as Aunt Emma says, and—” 

“My precious girl, what are you talking 
about? Which side are you taking? Do you 
want to believe that Binks doesn’t want—” 

“ No, oh no!” 

“Well, then, why do you try to? Asa 
matter of fact, however much he knows, he 
can’t know about this, can he? Has he ever 
had any experience ?” 

“ N-no.” 

“Very well. 
and don’t cry—it isn’t good for you. 
kid 
wouldn’t be? 
any rate.” 

“He’s quite old now, isn’t he, Tommy? 
You never used to think that we should have 
a son nearly five years old, did you?” 

“Well,” Mr. Wilbour returned judicially, 
“T never thought we wouldn’t, you know. I 
never planned to have him cut off in his 
prime.” 

“Do you remem- 
ber how he used to 
laugh when he was 
little? I thought he 
never would talk— 
never! I was so 
frightened, but I 
didn’t tell you so. I 
thought maybe he 
was dumb!” 

“For Heaven’s 
sake!” 

“ Like the searlet 
fever, you know— 
they often are.” 

“But Binks had 
never had the 
searlet fever, dar- 
ling.” 


Now be a good, sensible girl 
The 
is probably jealous instinctively—who 
He’s old enough for that, at 
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“No, but I had, and I thought maybe—” 

“Oh, I don’t believe it ever happens that 
way,” said her husband reassuringly. 

“ Well, you can’t tell, Tom. I’ve been read- 
ing about much stranger things than that.” 

“ Toots, have you been at that ghastly book 
again? You ought to be ashamed! If you 
don’t look out, you'll have all those things, 
and a lot more, too. I wish I’d never got the 
thing. If you don’t promise me you'll not 
open it again, I shall burn it this minute. 
And the leather will smell awful.” 

“But, Tommy, I ought to know—” 

“Nonsense! Listen to me. Susan, I 
command you not to open that book. I 
shall ”—Tom quaked inwardly, but preserved 
a brave front—*I shall be seriously dis- 
pleased with you.” 

“Oh, please don’t call me Susan, Tom! 
I—I won’t look at it—truly I won’t,” she 
murmured submissively. “TI’ll have Binks sit 
on it instead of the dictionary; he won’t 
use his high chair, you know.” 

“T wonder,” Mr. Wilbour suggested, “if 
that’s what makes him so argumentative and 
—and wordy, you know—-sitting on the dic- 
tionary. Now I always used The Pilgrim’s 
Progress for that purpose, and I feel I owe a 
great deal to the choice.” 


“What do you 
think?” 


in 
i 
YJ 
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“I’m not anybody's baby.” 


“T sat on bound volumes of Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book,” Susy remarked; “ perhaps that’s why 
I never had any more sense.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all,” Tom agreed 
cordially. “I mean,” as she stiffened slightly 


in his arms, “ I mean, of course, how can you 
suggest anything so ridiculous!” 
They both laughed, and rumpling his hair 


absent-mindedly, a thing which he detested 
on its own grounds, but loved because Susy 
did it, Mrs. Wilbour grew suddenly serious. 

“ Shall we always be as silly, Tommy dear, 
do you think?” she inquired. 

“T hope so. Why?” 

“Of course, at first . . . but maybe now I 
—we ought to begin to— You see, I’m get- 
ting to be quite old and middle-aged—” 

Mr. Wilbour hooted in unrestrained mirth. 
“* Preserve us a’!’ as the Scotch novels say,” 
he managed finally. “Are you going into 
caps? You probably didn’t hear old Mrs. 
Sears’s remark to the effect that it seemed 
strange that such a tomboyish chit should be 
the mother of—” 

“ What! did she say that? Cross old thing! 
It was that Sunday she saw us in the automo- 
bile, and I had on that red tam and your over- 
coat. I couldn’t freeze to death, could I? I 
look quite old enough in some things—that 
gray broadcloth! You know perfectly well I 
do!” 

“ Certainly, certainly, my dearest, you look 
positively antique—obsolete! Or else not at 
all,” he added politely, “ whichever it is you 
want to establish.” 


“ And Binks said I was a good mother to 
him; he did, truly,” she added seriously. 

“What? He said—” 

“Yes. That is, he said ‘ pretty good,’ but 
he meant the same thing. It was when 
he said I was the best of any of them, you 
know.” 

“Oh! Did he present the testimonial en- 
tirely unsolicited, like the people that have 
been cured of things in the papers?” 

“N-not exactly. I asked him,” Susy con- 
fessed. 

Mr. Wilbour kissed her irrelevantly. 

“Do you know, Toots, that you are prob- 
ably, from a perfectly unprejudiced stand- 
point, the sweetest thing in the world?’ he 
observed. 

“Do you really think so, Tommy ?” 

“Do I? I should say I did,” her husband 
assured her, with so much conviction that she 
lay in a happy silence for a while, the last 
shadow of her little sadness gone. 

“Do you remember when he held himself 
up by the davenport and walked?” she queried 
softly, at length. Tom stuffed some tobacco 
into his pipe, deftly, without disturbing her, 
and nodded. 

“He was so sweet, then! 
Do you remember the 
made ?” 

Tom chuckled. 

“T should think I did!” 

“ And the statues! Oh, Tommy, shall I ever 
forget those dreadful, dreadful things!” 

He puffed forcibly. “ It’s more than I will,” 
he announced shortly. Every one’s sense of 
humor has its limits, and Tom’s stopped just 
short of Aunt Emma’s well-meant classicism. 

“And do you remember how he began to 
talk all of a sudden, dear? That funny mixed- 
up thing he said all in one breath?” 

“Something about hot milk, wasn’t it? 
What makes you remember so much, to- 
night?” he added, looking at her curiously. 

“T don’t know. I suppose he can’t be a 
baby much longer, Tom. It will be strange 
when he goes to a real school and has marbles 
and roller-skates, won’t it?” 

Tom grunted comfortably. 

“Do you suppose he will ever marry any- 
body, Tom? How absurd—he can’t, can he? 
The idea!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Tom suggested im- 
partially. “He might. People do, some- 
times.” 


“ But not Binks, Tom!” 


And that bag! 
bag Aunt Emma 
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“Not if he waits to get as nice a girl 
as his father, certainly!” 

“Oh, Tommy, you do say such 
things!” 

“Perhaps Binks will inherit it,” said Mr. 
Wilbour complacently; “in that case he may 
stand some show!” 

But if such an inheritance was Martin’s, it 
had not yet developed, for he seemed gifted, 
at this crisis, with a fiendish capacity for say- 
ing the wrong thing. For the next few days 
he moved in an atmosphere of ill-concealed 
anxiety. Veiled hints of the future flew about 
his head. Remarks from Belle: “ You'll sing a 
different tune, very soon, young man! ... Just 
wait—we’ll see who gets the petting, now! . . 
You'll soon have to take care of yourself, I 
can tell you; better let me brush your hair 
while I have the time!” irritated him 
tremely. 

“Why will I see? 
he cried resentfully. 

Even Aunt Emma, his constant fortress in 
time of trouble, seemed to fail him now. She 


sweet 


ex- 


I won’t sing a tune!” 


too was bitten with the idea of a sister, and 
discussed the advantages of this wholly imagi- 
nary situation till he fairly lost patience with 
her. 

“But I’d rather have a goat, I tell you!” 


he cried in vexation. 

“Oh, Martin! Don’t say such things!” 

“Tt isn’t ‘such things’! A goat is nicer. 
Why can’t I have a goat instead, if Id 
rather ¢” 

It was hinted that both might be forthcom- 
ing; such generosity was unnecessary. 

“But all I want’s the goat. A goat’s 
enough! You needn’t buy ’em both,” he ex- 
plained. 

“ But perhaps the rest of us would 
like a sister better. I can’t use a 
goat-cart, you know.” 

“Can you use a sister?” he re- 
torted. 

She sighed. 

“ Perhaps you will feel different- 
ly about it, later.” 

“ Where’ll she sleep / 
any bed for her. 
with me.” 

“ Oh, Martin!” 

“Well, she can’t. Do you know 
what I’d do if J heard the bell 
ring ?’”’ 

“ The bell ring?” 

“When she came. 


There isn’t 
She can’t sleep 


T’d run ahead 


‘Fames and 
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of Belle, and I’d say, ‘ Mrs. Wilbour ’—with 
an amazing imitation of Belle’s most frigid 
manner— Mrs. Wilbour’s lying down and 
she’ll have to be excused this afternoon ’!” 

Aunt Emma recovered and seized the op- 
portunity. 

“In that case,” she observed neatly, “I 
think it will be better to be sure you’re not at 
home when she comes, for the rest of us want 
her to stay—we shouldn’t like her turned 
away that way. Perhaps you’d better make 
a little visit to Aunty Sis.” 

“ No.” 

“Now don’t be obstinate, Martin. You 
know you wanted to go and see Bunny and 
Sally.” 

“ Well, I don’t.” 

“ Nonsense! you do. Just think, you could 
be in the Park in two minutes—it’s no walk 
at all. And near the goats, too.” 

“He won’t let me drive alone. 
walks along.” 

“Well, perhaps he will this time, if Bunny 
goes with you.” 

“ Bunny has to go to school.” 

“But not all day. Now be a good: boy, 
and perhaps Belle will let you help pack the 
suit-case.” 

On the whole, he was not sorry to go; he 
was tired of Belle’s mysterious air, and she 
cut his walk short, of late, on the ground that 


He always 


Hattie are dead, dead, dead !” 
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she hated to be away from home so long. 
Bunny and Sally were very kind to him, and 
Bunny even stayed from school on the second 
afternoon and played in the Park till dusk. 
Sally put him to bed that night and hurried 
him home the next morning with an air of 
triumphant mystery that irritated him 
greatly. 

“Why don’t we stop and see the goats?” 
he complained, as, proud in the competence 
of twelve careful years, she piloted him across 
the street in a quiet place. 

“ Because your mother wants to see you,” 
she replied primly. 

“ What for?’ 

“It’s a secret.” 

“Oh, you think you know!” he cried. 
“You think you know the better than any- 
body !” 

She smiled serenely 
along to his door. 

Aunt Emma met them, her face very red, 
her voice husky with excitement. 

“Come in, come in, Martin darling,” she 


and dragged him 


said eagerly. “Come and see what we've 
got up-stairs! What do you think?” 
Suddenly a light broke upon him. 
“Oh!” he cried, “it’s that sister! She’s 


come !” 

“ Guess again!” said his father, who, to his 
amazement, appeared at that hour without his 
hat and coat, beaming down on him. 
again, old man! It’s not a sister!” 

His face brightened. 

“Tt’s a goat! Is it a goat?’ he shouted. 
“Is it in my room?” 

“T am afraid,” answered Mr. Wilbour 
gravely, “that you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It is not a goat. But bear up. It isa 
little brother, Binks. What do you think 
of that?” 

He stared stupidly at them. 

“ A little brother?’ he repeated. 

“Yes. You didn’t seem to like the idea of 
a sister, so we tried to please you, you see. 
I hope we have succeeded?” he added so- 
licitously. 

But Martin still stared silently. “ Don’t 
you see, darling,” Aunt Emma began, “ it’s 
not a girl at all. It’s another little boy—an- 
other one!” 


“ Guess 


He looked piercingly into her eyes. In- 
credulous horror grew in his face. 
“Another? Like me? Like me?” he cried 
wildly. 
“ Just so. 


He 


Like you,” said his father. 
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wheeled about and faced them all in suc- 
cession; Belle had just joined the group. 

“Like me?” he repeated, and then with a 
hardening of his jaw and a settled frown 
between his eyes, “Where is my hammer?” 
he demanded furiously, “my wooden ham- 
mer !” 

The women gasped in terrified amazement; 
his father chuckled regrettably. 

“ Come on,” he said soothingly, “ you'll feel 
better, later. Come and see mother.” 

Up the stairs went Martin Brinkerhoff 
Wilbour, stamping violently, seething with 
just resentment. 

By his mother’s bed he paused, scowling 
at a strange woman in the room who smiled 
patronizingly at him. 

“Kiss mother, sweetheart,” said a voice. 
Something in the tone of it tugged at his 
heart: he could not but love her. Magnani- 
mously he stooped and kissed her. 

“My own boy,” she whispered, “see!” and 
she stirred her arm slightly. 

He looked. What pitiful thing did he be- 
hold! A comprehending tolerance swept over 
him. This was not what he had feared. 

“Oh!” he murmured, “ Oh, that!” 

“That is the baby, yes,” she 
sweetly, so winningly. “ Will 
him?’ 

He glanced around at them, to be sure of 
their respectful attention before he began 
his noble and noteworthy reply. But what? 
In all that room there was no eye for him! 
Belle was kneeling adoringly by the bed, 
Aunt Emma was bending over the foot of it, 
his father sat on the side of it, with one 
arm around its occupant. Even the strange 
woman regarded not Martin, the proper cen- 
tre of interest. To all intents and purposes 
he was not there! It struck him with terrible 
force that all was changed; they loved that 
other one now. 

His chin quivered, his haughty mien dis- 
solved, he gulped, and a large wet tear 
trickled down his cheek. 

Suddenly Aunt Emma looked up from 
the bed and saw him, a pathetic figure 
among them. Remorse surged over her, and 
she ran around to him and caught him in 
her arms. 

“Martin. Oh, Martin!” she exclaimed, 
with a sort of sob. “ Don’t you mind, darling, 
don’t you mind! You are Aunt Emma’s own 
baby—you shall always be! Always! You 
shall be my baby!” 


said, so 
you love 
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He struggled from her arms and dashed anybody’s baby. That's a baby. I’m a 
the tears from his eyes. His hands slipped boy!” 
into the pockets of his ridiculous trousers un- “That's right, old man,” cried Tom, 
consciously. reaching out to him, “so you are. Shake 
“Pooh!” he said, catching his father’s eye hands!” 
defiantly, “pooh! I’m not, either. I’m not The reign of Martin the First was ended. 














ALL IN YE OLDEN TIME 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I’ faith a gallant spark was he, 
The hero of my rhyme, 

Who went to woo “ye faire ladye”’ 
All in “ye olden time.” 


His ruffs were of the finest lace, 
His wig was trimly tied; 

He wore with courtier’s manly grace 
A rapier at his side. 


With what persuasive art he wooed 
The proud and powdered maid! 

He seized her hand, he vowed, he sued,— 
He royal homage paid. 


Then lovers sighed no timid plaint, 
But cried a bold ‘ Be Mine!” 
"Twas thus he won her for his saint,— 
His sweet “Sainte Valentyne.”’ 
VOL. XXXviI.—9. 
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ares When Im Awake at at Night 
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Sometimes when I’m awake at 
night 
I think of stories that you hear 
Of dreadful things that prowl and creep, 
But which good children need not fear. 
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SOMETIMES WHEN I’M AWAKE AT NIGHT 


While I, with straining 
eyes and wide, 
Stare anxiously into 
the gloom, 
My mother seems to cross the 
room 


Just as she did before she died. 


She never speaks, nor touches me, e. 3° 
But comes and sits beside my 
bed, 
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And smiles and smiles so tenderly 
I ’most forget that she is dead. 
And somehow I don’t seem to care 
About the dark while she is by; 
I’m not alone—I’m safe—and I 
Fall fast asleep while mother’s there. 


Then when I wake the sun peeps through 
My window-blind, and it is day; 
The birds are singing in the trees— 


They call to me to come and play. 
And though in daylight it may be 

I do forget sometimes, Il own, 

Yet I know well, when I’m alone— 
Afraid at night—she’ll come to me. 








VZIUDDENLY Mrs. Beacock’s 

ci heart sank and she turned to 
look out of the window. The 
cheap glass gave to the tum- 


bled outline of the Tennessee 





mountains an even wilder 
exuberance of humps and hollows than they 
really possessed. 

But Mrs. Beacock did not see the moun- 
tains, nor the tricks her poor window played 
with them. Neither did she hear what her 
visitors were saying in their peculiarly well- 
trimmed speech, polished and pointed with 
a certain precision, quite unlike the negligent 
drawl of Mrs. Beacock’s world. 

Somehow, for the moment, the current of 
life had tossed two city women into this 
mountain settlement, and here they had found 
a minister’s wife. She, like them, had been 
whirled in here, out of the big sweep of 
things. It was the minister’s wife who had 
taken the strangers up to Mrs. Beacock’s, up 
past the Institute which Northern women 
had planted here, and which would have 
dominated the huddle of houses had not the 
beetling mountains dwarfed even it into in- 
significance. 

“Tt’s for the mountain girls,” explained 
the minister’s wife. “Most of them come 
alone and board at the Institute, but the Bea- 
cock family has moved here in a body. You 
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may think there are eighteen children, 
if they’re at home, but I assure you there 
are only eight. Mrs. Beacock—” 

“There is still a Mrs. Beacock after 
such a crop of little Beacocks?” asked 
one of the strangers—a tall girl, with a 
quizzical smile looking out of its home 
in her eyes. 

“Indeed there’s a Mrs. Beacock!” said the 
minister’s wife. 

“She must be a really remarkable person,” 
said the other stranger—a little woman who 
wore three veils, one over another. She 
looped the outer one up on the brim of her 
hat as she spoke. She was always looping one 
of them up. “She weaves these er—bed- 
spreads ¢” 

“Like the old blue-and-white ones of our 
grandmothers’ days. An interesting survival, 
isn’t it, like the hand - industries abroad? 
And I’m trying to play the part of guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” The minister’s wife 
was silent a moment; then she laughed softly. 
“As a matter of fact,” she said, “ that’s all 
absurd. I’m afraid I don’t care very much 
for all the hand-industries in the world— 
except Mrs. Beacock’s. But I care awfully 
for hers. They’ve a scrap of land back in 
the mountains, where they were living the 
life of the average mountaineer. Not one 
of the family could read or write until Mrs. 
Beacock taught herself her letters and passed 
this sublime piece of knowledge on to the older 
children. But there were no schools and 
there was no prospect that the little Beacocks 
would ever get beyond the words of one syl- 
lable to which their mother had so laboriously 
introduced them. So Mrs. Beacock said that 
the mountain must g@ to Mahommed. At 
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least, she said something to that effect, and 
they came. I don’t suppose we have any idea 
what a convulsion of nature it was when the 
family took itself up by the roots from its 
little yellow patch of ground and moved it- 
self bodily to the settlement, so as to be 
near a seat of learning,” with a smile toward 
the Institute. 

“They left a few sheep out there,” slie 
went on, “and Mrs. Beacock goes out and 
shears them, cards and spins the wool, dyes 
it and weaves it. I’m sure she works harder 
than any slave ever worked under the whip 
of an overseer. And yet, every time she can 
get five minutes to herself, she pores over the 
children’s schoolbooks, struggling along after 
them as if she were trying to keep within 
hailing distance. Yes, as you say, she is quite 
a remarkable person.” 

The beveiled one assented complacently, 
with the air of having invented Mrs. Beacock, 
and looped up another veil, the better to see 
the rude shack they were approaching. 

“By the way,” said the minister’s wife, 
as she knocked at the door, “Mrs. Beacock 
is just getting over typhoid fever.” 


It was just fifteen minutes later that the 
temperature of Mrs. Beacock’s heart dropped. 
For a quarter of an hour she had been in 
a fine glow. When the precious coverlets had 
been opened out, and at each new apparition 
the beveiled one would exclaim, “ Very re- 
markable!” Mrs. Beacock’s heart had throbbed 
with pleasure. At last, however, with a sud- 
den flash of intuition, she knew how little 
it all amounted to. And even while the be- 
veiled one mechanically repeated her formula 
of praise Mrs. Beacock’s heart grew cold. 
They did not like her coverlets. They did 
not mean what they said. For a little while 
she had forgotten the awful weakness which 
had hung like lead upon her during these 
days of convalescence, but now it reasserted 
its dominion over her. She was suddenly in 
terror of crying. 

“Won’t you let us help you put them 
away?” said the minister’s wife. The sudden 
going out of the light which had filled the 
tired eyes had made a shadow in her heart. 

No, Mrs. Beacock could put the coverlets 
back, thank you. Anyway, the children would 
be coming from school and they would do it; 
which reference made the visitors hurry away 
with profuse apologies for having taken up 
Mrs. Beacock’s time. She looked after them 
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as they trailed out of the yard, a final “ very 
remarkable ” drifting back as the home-made 
gate was closed. 

“Words is cheap,” sighed Mrs. Beacock, 
a trifle bitterly, as she turned to put away 
the praised, despised coverlets. But the noon 
bell of the Institute rang at the moment 
and she left them untouched. Nine hungry 
mouths would be demanding dinner before 
she could get it ready. 

Outside the gate, the tall girl looked back 
rather wistfully from her place at the end of 
their single-file procession. They walked thus 
along the brink of the omnipresent gully. 

“ Really very remarkable,” said the beveiled 
one yet once more. “ But quite impossible, 
you know.” 

The minister’s wife, at the head of the 
procession, stopped. 

“You mean the colors?” she said. “I 
know they’re impossible; but as soon as I 
get my role of guide, friend, and so forth, 
into better running order, I’m going to man- 
age a change. Last year’s wool had been dyed 
before I had fairly discovered Mrs. Beacock. 
Then the little Beacocks entertained the 
measles—not unawares. Then the typhoid 
fever claimed Mrs. Beacock’s attention, to the 
exclusion even of my well-laid schemes. So 
that here we are on the brink of June and the 
time has only just come for me to carry out a 
beautiful plan for the reformation of those 
color schemes. I'll admit they’re enough to 
make one bark and bite, even if it’s not one’s 
nature to.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us that?” said the 
tall girl, abruptly. “TI’'ll order two pairs of 
portiéres if you can devise a way of getting 
them done in dull green and white. I was 
going to ask you to take one of the coverlets 
for me, anyway, and—do something with it. 
I didn’t know just what. I thought you might 
put it in a missionary box. Missionaries are 
so used to bearing up under afflictions that 
they might not mind one more blow. But 
if you can manage the green portiéres, why, 
I shall be delighted. And we’ll let the mis- 
sionaries off this time.” 

“Manage it!” exclaimed the minister’s 
wife. “ All I needed was an order like yours. 
I’ve the thing all arranged. I’m going back 
to first principles: hickory bark, you know, 
and mulberry and—and things like that,” 
somewhat vaguely. “They’re first principles. 
They’re the dyes that ‘mother used to make’ 
and they’re the real thing. I'll find something 
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—or Mrs. Beacock will—that will make the 
most chastened green portiéres ever hung.” 
And the minister’s wife laughed gayly. 

“Well,” said the beveiled one, “it would 
be a kindness to the poor soul. I don’t think 
I ever saw a more hideous lot of hues than 
that pile of coverlets made when they were 
all in a heap. Ugh! they’ve set my teeth 
on edge for a week.” 

“Well, you’ll find us all reformed char- 
acters the next time you come,” said the 
minister’s wife, as she turned and went on 
picking her way along the edge of the yel- 
low gully. 

While the others talked the tall girl was 
watching the outpouring of scholars from the 
ugly brown Institute. One young girl came 
running across the open space, laughing, and 
looking back at the others. Quite close to 
the path she turned and, seeing the group of 
strangers in the path, hesitated a moment, 
then came slowly nearer. Suddenly, however, 
she stopped short; her eyes widened; she 
flushed scarlet; wavered a moment; then turn- 
ed and ran swiftly back to the Institute yard. 
The tall girl looked after her, smiling and 
wondering at a timidity which was almost 
beyond the bounds of the possible to those 
who dwell in cities. She was the only one 
who had noticed either the approach or the 
retreat. - 


“Is that yew, Lidy?’ said Mrs. Beacock, 
looking up from the sputtering bacon as the 
oldest of the eight, a dark-eyed girl of six- 
teen, stepped in at the open door. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, shortly. 

Lidy Beacock was the pride and the puzzle 


of the Institute. The teachers, who seem to 
have been selected for their piety rather than 
for their learning, were no match for her 
eager intelligence. Not one of them but 
drew an apprehensive breath when Lidy Bea- 
cock opened her lips with an interrogation 
behind them. When Lidy Beacock’s class 
(it was thus that they privately spoke of it) 
filed out of the recitation-room, Piety sighed 
with relief as the door closed. 

The girl was as keen and as ardent in her 
feelings as in her mental processes. Some- 
times she knew why she was happy; oftener 
she wondered vaguely. Yet intensely happy 
she was at times; almost as happy as, at 
other times, she was wretched. Unfortunate- 
ly, she had the rather common failing of 
being silenced by joy. Happiness seemed to 
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paralyze her tongue. Anger stung it into 
speech. Poor, stormy -hearted child! -She 
divined as by intuition the mysteries of books, 
but over the heart’s problems she alternately 
glowed and glowered. 

When Lidy raised questions of grammar 
and of arithmetic, Piety fell back on the 
rules in the Institute text-books. In quite 
the same way, it fell back on another text- 
book in matters of life and love, sin and 
sorrow, duty and deviltry. When these sub- 
jects raised their heads, forth came an in- 
evitable Scripture verse appropriate to the 
occasion. Piety recited the verse precisely 
as it gave the rule for finding the common 
divisor or the classic injunction that verbs 
must agree with their subject in person and 
number. 

Sometimes Lidy saw how to work out these 
Scriptural rules. Oftener she recognized 
only the voice of perfunctory Piety. 

If it had not been for the minister’s wife, 
Lidy would have had a low opinion of Piety 
as a medium of explanation. The minister’s 
wife was different. She knew “why.” Some- 
times in words, sometimes in dumb question- 
ing, the cry for the wherefore of things was 
always repeating itself in Lidy Beacock’s 
mind. Why was it “ ungrammatical” (the 
bugaboo of the Institute) to say that you had 
done been there? Why did the farmer have 
#13 14 to spend for provisions, after spend- 
ing one-half of his money for a corn-sheller, 
one-third of the remainder for a dress for 
his wife, and $2 62, which was half the price 
of the dress plus one-tenth the price of the 
corn-sheller, for a yellow dog? Why not let 
your angry passions rise, when you are so 
sure that you have an excellent reason for 
being angry? Why do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you, when they 
won’t return the compliment? Why be meek 
when every instinct of self-respect is up in 
arms, protesting?’ Why, why, why? 

And the minister’s wife knew why. She 
and Lidy had taiked these things out a good 
many times, and Lidy was slowly learning her 
way through the mysteries of life. 

When she stepped into the smoky kitchen, 
however, that noon in late May, she did not 
look as if she had found her way very far. 
Judging from her expression, life was a 
gloomy wilderness of error, and she, Lidy Bea- 
cock, was in the middle of it. Mechanically 
she went into the next room to put away her 
hat—a millinery specimen which had mi- 
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grated hither upon one of the semiannual 
tidal waves of missionary boxes, but on the 
threshold she stopped short, as if she had seen 
a wild animal. 

“Oh, Lidy,” said her mother, 
“wun’t ye put them spreads up? The min- 
ister’s wife was here ’th some folks frum 
taown ez ’laowed ez they wanted ter see the 
weavin’. I ain’t had no time to git ’em 
put up.” 

“Did they buy any?’ asked Lidy, standing 
tense and unmoving in the doorway. 

“ No,” quietly. Then, with a note of appeal 
in her voice, for the hurt heart cried out to 
confess its hurt and be comforted, “1 reckon 
ez they ain’t fitten fur taown folks.” 

“Oh, ’tain’t that, !” eried Lidy, 


wearily, 


mother! 
flinging into the kitchen and standing with 
her back braced against the wall, in a de- 
fiant way she had at times. “Can’t you see 
that they’re ugly?’ she went on. “Ugly! 
That’s what they air. I heard ’em talkin’ 
jes now down the path. They called ’em 
hidjus. They said it set their teeth on edge. 
Of course they wouldn’t buy ’em. Who'd 
want sech a lot o’ hidjus hues as them ?” 

Lidy was quoting, but her mother scarcely 
grasped the fact. She was looking with 
shrinking eyes at the girl, who, with a smoth- 
ered exclamation, flung out of the room as 
she had flung into it and began folding the 
despised coverlets. 

Mrs. Beacock stood motionless. The fork 
with which she had been turning the bacon 
dropped from the hand that hung nerveless 
at her side. She picked it up and turned 
blindly toward the stove, putting her hand to 
her throat a moment as if it pained her. 
Then, mechanically, she pushed the frying- 
pan to the back of the stove and stirred the 
potatoes, which were adding to the tumultu- 
ous sound of sizzling. 

Dinner, that noon, was an orgy of such un- 
wonted freedom on the part of the younger 
Beacocks that the unusual silence of the 
elders was much more than counterbalanced. 
The meal was late, and as soon as it was over 
the children hurried off to school. Lidy went 
without a word, the storm-cloud still in her 
eyes. 

When they had gone Mrs. Beacock sat still 
for a long time, staring at the ugly wreck 
of what, at its best, had been a most un- 
esthetic meal. The quality of a heartache, 
however, is not turned, chameleonlike, to the 
color of the circumstances the eyes look upon. 
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It can be tragic even when one sits staring 
at scraps of bacon being slowly imprisoned 
in the grip of cold grease. 

And Mrs. Beacock’s heart did ache. It was 
the ache of the mother who is proud of her 
child and presses that pride to her bosom, 
even though, wonderful flower that it is, it 
has thorns that wound. Lidy was her first- 
born. Sixteen years of love and longing 
were summed up in Lidy. She was to be in 
fact what her mother had been in only the 
wildest of dreams. She was to have a richer 
life, an unbound soul. It was in Lidy’s fu- 
ture that her mother, who had walked in dark- 
ness, saw a great light. 

Blindly she had willed these things, blind- 
ly toiled and prayed for them, without ever 
realizing what gulfs she might be opening 
between her heart and her heart’s desire. 
Even if she had seen the abyss there, black 
and impassable, she would not have turned 
back. She thought she did see it now. The 
revelation about the coverlets had gone far- 
ther than the mere wounding of her pride. 
It had shown her a gulf, and Lidy on the 
other side. She sat at the messy table and 
stared at the scraps of bacon, but she was 
looking into the depths of that gulf. 


It must have been an hour after the fam- 
ily had gone that some one tapped’ at the 
door. Mrs. Beacock looked up with a start. 
It was the minister’s wife. Mrs. Beacock 
tried to get up, but she felt as if there 
was no Mrs. Beacock at all from the waist 
down. 

“There! Please! Don’t get up. . You’re 
not anywhere over that miserable fever yet!” 
exclaimed the minister’s wife. 

Mrs. Beacock smiled a wan smile. 

“Looks mighty shif’less,” she said, with a 
glance at the table. “I dun’no’s I ever did 
let the dinner things set before. I ain’t 
feelin’ myself yit.” 

“T should say not! You ought not to be 
out of bed. Now I’m going to clear off the 
table and wash the dishes while I tell you 
something. No, no!” holding Mrs. Beacock 
down. “ Ah, please!” 

When the minister’s wife said “ please” in 
that tone, adamant be 
water. 

“You remember the tall young lady who 
was with me this morning,” began the self- 
constituted maid of all work, gayly scraping 
the plates. 


was discovered to 
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“Yes.” Mrs. Beacock’s pale face slowly 
flushed a dull red. 

“She wants you to make her two pairs 
of portiéres this summer, as soon as you are 
able to get to work again. Do you think you 
can do it, say next month?” 

The red faded out of the thin face. There 
was a puzzled look in the eyes. The pause 
was so long that the minister’s wife looked 
around. i 

“What does she 
Mrs. Beacock, slowly. 

“ Why, for portiéres.” 

“Oh, I know,” quietly, “that’s what she 
says. But she ain’t a-goin’ to hang up 
things ez ugly ez she thinks my spreads air.” 

The minister’s wife stared. 

“They air ugly,” insisted Mrs. Beacock. 
“ Yew think they’re ugly, don’t ye?” 

It was the turn of the minister’s wife to 
flush. 

“There, there!” said Mrs. Beacock, with 
quiet dignity. “ Don’t yew worry "bout hurt- 
in’ my feelin’s. I know they’re ugly. Lidy ” 
—a pause—“ Lidy told me.” 

“ Lidy ?” 

“Yes. She heard yew-all a-sayin’ so this 
newn. An’ I reckon it’s trew, tew. It’s jest 
a sight o’ work that ’d a heap better not ben 
done. That’s all. Only—TId ruther not 
make the portyaires fur the young lady. 
Yew onderstand, don’t ye?” 

The minister’s wife had a mind and a heart 
which worked quickly and in unison. She 
drew a child’s low chair up beside Mrs. Bea- 
cock, sat down, and took the worn, toil- 
stained hand. 

“T do understand,” she said, “and I like 
you better, if that’s possible, than ever. Now 
what do you say to that?’ She laughed and 
put her cheek against the rough hand. 

In all Mrs. Beacock’s life she could not 
remember’ ever having had any one lay a 
cheek to her hand. She flushed and a little 
thrill went through her. 

“Those coverlets, dear Mrs. Beacock, are 
ugly, as you put it, chiefly because they are 
eut of style. Style is a king whom even this 
free republic can’t seem to shake off. In fact, 
I rather think he lords it over us more than 
over anybody else. Everything nowadays is 
in these queerish, softish, die-away colors; 
and therefore, dear Lady of the Loom, all 
our fine coverlets out there are just simply 
useless to those who follow the fashion. 
That’s what they are; they’re useless.” 


want ’em fur?’ asked 
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The minister’s wife pouted her lips de- 
jectedly, as if the affliction were a mutual 
one. 

“T’ve been meaning to talk it over with 
you as soon as you were well enough. You’re 
not a bit well enough now, but because of 
these portiéres, you see, I couldn’t wait any 
longer. The young lady is furnishing a 
summer cottage and she wants them in green 
and white to match her other things. Dull 
green—that’s what I said, you know. Every- 
thing’s dull. I reckon that’s to match the 
people; don’t you think so? Anyway, it’s to 
be dull green, and I’ve a great scheme. Let’s 
do our own dyeing!” 

“ But I ben a-doin’ that all along!” 

“Yes, but I mean let’s make our own dyes 
and have them good and permanent. Didn’t 
your mother do it?” 

“Why, yes, she made blew outen indigo, 
an’ braown outen bark, an’ green outen 
hickory, an’—” 

The minister’s wife clapped her hands. 

“That’s it! that’s it! Why, Mrs. Beacock, 
we'll have an infant industry here that will 
be the bouncingest baby you ever heard of!” 

Mrs. Beacock’s face had brightened, but 
at the reference to babies the cloud fell again. 

“D’ye think Lidy—” She stopped. 

“What about Lidy ?”’ 

“She’s found out the spreads is ugly. 
She’ll keep on. Where’s it a-goin’ to end?” 
suddenly cried the mother from the brink of 
her gulf. 

The minister’s wife turned sober 
instant. “End? End?’ she repeated. 

“There! you mustn’t pay no attention to 
me,” said Mrs. Beacock, quickly recovering 
from so unaccustomed a display of feeling. 
“T’m not myself yit.” 

“You’re afraid of losing Lidy’s love and 
admiration? Is that it?’ 

“Oh, I warn’t thinkin’ of admiration. 
Hit’s suthin’ else. When yew-all has chil- 
dern a-growin’ up araound ye, yew’ll onder- 
stand.” 

“But of course Lidy—” 

Mrs. Beacock interrupted with a gesture. 
She shook her head and slowly got to her 
feet. 

“ My eyes is open now,” she said. “ Lidy’s 
ll be open pretty sune, ef they ain’t already.” 

She got the dish-pan and began putting 
the dishes into it. The minister’s wife helped 
her. She said nothing more about Lidy, 
and when the kitchen had been put to rights 
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“OAN’T YOU SEE THAT THEY’RE UGLY?” 


and Mrs. Beacock had seated herself with 
a tired sigh on the doorstep the minister’s 
wife went thoughtfully down the path. 


“ 


When school was “out” that afternoon, 


Lidy Beacock stayed—by request. She was 
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unconscious of having done violence to any 
of the rules, and this consideration, along 
with the storminess of her mood, put her in 
a finely defiant frame of mind when she was 
called up to the official desk. But her bravado 
melted when Piety said, “ The minister’s wife 
wants to see you in the parlor.” 

All afternoon Lidy’s heart had been bitter 
and hard and comfortless. Now it suddenly 
thrilled and warmed. Her emotion seemed 
somehow to get into her knees and they felt 
stiff and awkward as she walked to the parlor 
door; but her heart—suddenly, with her hand 
on the knob, Lidy remembered the coverlets. 
She stopped to think. Then, with her lips 
set in a line, she went in. 

It was a good long hour before she came 
out, the minister’s wife with her. They went 
into the yard and to the gate together, where 
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they stood and talked and talked; at least, 
the minister’s wife talked. 

“Have I made it plain to you?” she said. 
“T want so much to help you to see, now, 
what might not come to you until too late. 
It is with people, Lidy, as it is with most 
other things. Sometimes you can judge bet- 
ter of their grandeur and their beauty if 
you are at a little distance. If you were 
right up there on the side of Round Top 
Mountain, for instance, you wouldn’t know 
that it is so high and so beautiful with its 
mingling of the colors of the trees. Would 
you?” 

Lidy looked at the mountain blocking the 
eastern sky. 

“No,” she said, after she had reasoned it 
out. 

“ Well,” went on the minister’s wife, “ that 
is the way it is with people, and perhaps, 
most of all, with our own people. We ought 
to try really to see them. When you are 
able to do that with that mother of yours, 
dear child, you will realize how wonderful 
she is. Stop and think about it now, Lidy. 
Do you know any one with so much pluck, 
persistence, patience? Do you know any one 
who has the ingenuity, the skill, the cleverness 
that she has? Do you know any one who has 
done as much with a little as she has? Do 
you realize that she is made out of the stuff 
of which the great women of history were 
made ?”’ 

Lidy’s dark eyes took fire in their depths 
and her lips quivered. 

“Your mother ”—the minister’s wife stared 
at Round Top a minute, then her eyes came 
back to the young girl’s face—* your mother, 
Lidy Beacock, is a woman whom I delight 
to honor, and whom you, dear little girl, will 
always reverence beyond words—oh no!” 
with one of her sudden, gay laughs, “ not 
beyond words! That’s the very catastrophe 
we want to avoid, isn’t it? Well, you know 
what I think, and you’re going to flatter my 
judgment by following it, aren’t you?” 

Lidy’s lips being occupied in struggling with 
quivers, she said nothing except with her eyes. 

“ And to-morrow you and I will go bark- 
hunting for the new dyes. I must go now— 
and so must you.” The minister’s wife looked 
wistfully at the girl. “It may be wrong to 
envy, but, oh, I do envy you! To think that 
you can, in five minutes from now, put such 
happiness into a human heart! There, go 
on, and God bless you.” 
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Lidy looked after the minister’s wife a 
moment, then turned and ran up the slope 
beyond whose crest sat the Beacock dwelling. 


During the hour since the close of school 
Mrs. Beacock had been wearing a path to the 
bedroom window. It was not that it was un- 
precedented for Lidy to remain after school— 
by request; but, somehow, Mrs. Beacock’s 
troubled mind could not help connecting this 
hour of absence with what had been, for her, 
the tragedy of the noon revelation. 

So, while she sliced the inevitable potatoes 
for supper, she continually wandered, knife 
in hand, to the window from which she could 
get the first glimpse of any one approaching 
from the Institute. When, on one of these 
excursions, she saw Lidy coming at last, 
Mrs. Beacock hurried back to the potatoes 
and began slicing as if her thoughts had never 
wandered from that particular occupation. 

She did not even turn around when she 
heard Lidy on the porch. She wanted to say, 
in her usual quiet voice, “ Is that yew, Lidy?”’ 
but somehow the voice insisted on being al- 
together quiet. It stuck in her throat. Then, 
before she could arrange another course of 
action, two strong young arms were around 
her own tired ones; a red but rather shapely 
and unmistakably young hand took the potato- 
knife out of her own fingers, limp with sur- 
prise. The two arms turned her about. 

“TI reckon I know somebody that ‘Il have 
to learn to do as she’s ben told,” said the girl, 
with mock solemnity. “ Didn’t I tell you to 
leave supper for me to get?” 

Lidy was beginning with banter. She 
wanted it to be in the style of the minister’s 
wife. She didn’t want to precipitate things. 
She intended to do it all very naturally and 
permanently. But, suddenly, all her inten- 
tions went to nothing, dissolved in a rush of 
tears; and she put her arms around her mo- 
ther’s neck, and her head on the breast that 
had nursed her as a baby and yearned for her 
ever since, and there she clung and cried 
and tried to say things, and, happily, could 
not. 

Mrs. Beacock stood transfixed and trans- 
figured. Her arms were tight around the girl, 
her head bent a little and resting on the brown 
hair, which she began to smooth soothingly, 
as Lidy kept on sobbing. She did not say a 
word.’ Her eyelids were heavy with joy. 

Finally the sobs grew less violent, then 
stopped altogether, except for little catches of | 
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breath. It was so still that an exploring hen, 
advancing with much jerking of the head 
and with muted cluckings away down in its 
throat, actually adventured within the open 
door and stole a fearful joy from the contem- 
plation of the cook-stove. 

Mrs. Beacock had not moved except to 
stroke Lidy’s hair while the girl was sob- 
bing. Now she stood absolutely still. One 
would have said she held her breath. She 
caught it as Lidy’s hand stole timidly upward 
and rounded itself to her mother’s thin cheek. 
Here were marvels! Which was greater, that 
a cheek should be laid to one’s hand, or a 
band to one’s cheek? Mrs. Beacock had felt 
a soft thrill of pleasure and surprise at the 
pretty caress of the minister’s wife; but only 
the mother heart, which knows the purest 
yet keenest of raptures, could vibrate as 
did Mrs. Beacock’s at Lidy’s touch of tender- 
ness. 

“Yew’re the best mother that ever was,” 
whispered Lidy. 

Mrs. Beacock’s arms tightened convulsively, 
but she said nothing. Lidy’s hand patted the 
thin cheek. The burst of tears had relieved 
the tension with her, and her heart was ready 
to be flooded with sunshine. 

“Yew air the best mother,” she repeated, 
unconsciously going back to her ante-Insti- 
tute accent. 

She was not at all conscious that the little 
speech lacked variety. Something within her 
impelled her to words, but she did not choose. 
Without realizing it, she took those which 
said everything. 

“ Just the best mother,” again. Then with 
a sigh, somewhat hopeless but far more happy, 
“If I could ever be as nice as yew air!” 

That brought words at last. 

“Yew’ll be findin’ yure mother aout some 
o’ these days.” 

“TI hope so,” said Lidy, suddenly serious 
and strangely older. “I hope so. The more 
I find out about you the more I’m bound to 
think of you. I’ve found out that much 
already.” 

At this point Lidy remembered that she 
had had a plan of campaign; a plan which 
was to have begun with banter, after the man- 
ner of the minister’s wife. She made haste 
to resume operations along that line. Shak- 
ing her finger at her mother—her mother 
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whose eyes were shining softly and whose 
face was indescribably altered by happiness— 
she exclaimed: 

“ Now I’m goin’ to play I’m your hired girl, 
so you’ve got to set down—set, sit—oh, any- 
how, you’ve got to set in this here chair an’ 
boss me. No, sir! no, sir!” as her mother 
protested. “ Now, mother! you got to let me 
or you—you—you ain’t the best mother !” 

Thereupon wise Mrs. Beacock sat promptly 
down in the splint-bottomed chair and pre- 
pared to boss her hired girl. She proved to 
be a very cheerful person, the hired girl. She 
laughed and chatted while she finished the 
potato-peeling. She told tales out of school 
about school. She rehearsed her latest en- 
counter with Piety on the subject of why you 
must say “the Beacock family is,” when 
said family is plural to the extent of ten 
members. She referred to the papering of 
the kitchen walls, which, so she informed the 
mistress, was “ almighty well put on.” 

“ An’ wheer’d ye git the paper?” asked the 
hired girl, with her best twang. “’Pears ter 
me ez ef I done seen that thar pattron afore. 
It’s one o’ them new ones thet’s black ’nd 
white ’nd read all over, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Beacock dutifully and, it must be ad- 
mitted, delightedly laughed at the old pun. 
Lidy had used it to good purpose, for her 
mother had papered the walls with old news- 
papers. 

“Yaas,” said Lidy, halting, dishes in hand, 
in front of a staring head-line. “ Naow 
here’s a nice figger in the pattron.” She read 
aloud: 

“ GREAT PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE CORONATION OF 
EDWARD VII. 


“Yaas’m, I dun’no’s I ever seen a paper 
I tuck a better likin’ tew. That coronation 
figger’s almighty interestin’.. Yew ain’t 
a-thinkin’ o’ goin’ tew the coronation yerse’f, 
be ye?” with a happy carelessness as to pres- 
ent possibilities. 

Mrs. Beacock drew the girl down to her 
knee. 

“No, honey,” she said, with a wistful smile. 
“T don’t care much ter see other folks’s coro- 
nations. I’d a heap ruther stay ter home an’ 


hev one o’ my own—same’s I’ve hed it to- 
day.” 















CHAPTER IV 
=\O those whose sphere lies in 


wal the west of London; Fleet 
Street is little more than a 
name, and Clifford’s Inn a 
mere dead letter. Yet Clif- 
ford’s Inn lies as safely stow- 
ed away in the shadow of the Law Courts as 
any grave under a country church wall; it is 
as green of grass, as gray of stone, as irre- 
sponsive to the passing footstep. 

Facing the railed-in grass-plot of its little 
court stood the house in which John Loder 
had his rooms. Taken at a first glance, the 
house had the deserted air of an office, in- 
habited only in the early hours; but as night 
fell lights would be seen to show out, first on 
one floor, then on another — faint, human 
beacons unconsciously signalling each other. 
The rooms Loder inhabited were on the highest 
floor; and from their windows one might gaze 
philosophically on the tree tops, forgetting 
the uneven pavement and the worn railing 
that hemmed them round. In the landing 
outside the rooms his name appeared above 
his door, but the paint had been soiled by 
time and the letters for the most part re 
duced to shadows; so that, taken in con- 
junction with the gaunt staircase and bare 
walls, the place had a cheerless look. 

Inside, however, the effect was somewhat 
mitigated. The room on the right hand, as 
one entered the small passage that served as 
hall, was of fair size, though low-ceiled. The 
paint of the wall panelling, like the name 
above the outer door, had long ago been worn 
to a dirty and nondescript hue and the floor 
was innocent of carpet; yet in the middle of 
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the room stood a fine old Cromwell table, and 
on the plain deal bookshelves and along the 
mantelpiece were some valuable books—po- 
litical and historical. There were no cur- 
tains on the windows, and a common reading- 
lamp with a green shade stood on a desk. It 
was the room of a man with few hobbies and 
no pleasures—who existed because he was 
alive, and worked because he must. 

Three nights after the great fog John 
Loder sat by his desk in the light of the green- 
shaded lamp. The remains of a very frugal 
supper stood on the centre-table, and in the 
grate a small and economical-looking fire was 
burning. 

Having written for close on two hours, he 
pushed back his chair and stretched his 
cramped fingers; then he yawned, rose, and 
slowly walked across the room. Reaching the 
mantelpiece, he took a pipe from the pipe- 
rack and some tobacco from the jar that stood 
behind the books. His face looked tired and 
a little worn, as is common with men who 
have worked long at an uncongenial task. 
Rolling the tobacco between his hands, he 
slowly filled the pipe, then lighted it from 
the fire with a spill of twisted paper. 

Almost at the moment that he applied the 
light, the sound of steps mounting the un- 
carpeted stairs outside caught his attention, 
and he raised his head to listen. 

Presently the steps halted and he heard a 
match struck. The stranger was evidently 
uncertain of his whereabouts. Then the steps 
moved forward again and paused. 

An expression of surprise crossed Loder’s 
face and he laid down his pipe. Then, as the 
visitor knocked, he walked quietly across the 
room and opened the door. 
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The passage outside was dark, and the new- 
comer drew back before the light from the 
room. 

“Mr. Loder—?”’ he began, interrogatively. 
Then all at once he laughed in embarrassed 
apology. “Forgive me!” he said. “The 
light rather dazzled me. I didn’t realize who 
it was.” 

Loder recognized the voice as belonging to 
his acquaintance of the fog. 

“Qh, it’s you!” he said. “ Won’t you come 
in?” His voice was a little cold. This sud- 
den resurrection left him surprised — and 
not quite pleasantly surprised. He walked 
slowly back to the fireplace, followed by his 
guest. 

The guest seemed nervous and agitated. 
“T must apologize for the hour of my visit,” 
he said. “ My—my time is not quite my 
own.” 

Loder waved his hand. 
own ?” he said. 

Chileote, encouraged by the remark, drew 
nearer to the fire. Until this moment he had 
refrained from looking directly at his host; 
now, however, he raised his eyes and, despite 
his preparation, he recoiled unavoidably be- 
fore the extraordinary resemblance. Seen 
here, in the casual surroundings of a badly 
furnished and crudely lighted room, it was 
even more astounding than it had been in the 
mystery of the fog. 

“Forgive me!” he said, again. 
physical—purely physical. 
against my will.” 

Loder smiled. The slight contempt that 
Chileote had first inspired rose again, and 
with it a second feeling less easily defined. 
The man seemed so unstable, so incapable, 
yet so grotesquely suggestive of himself. 

“The likeness is rather overwhelming,” he 
said; “but not heavy enough to sink under. 
Come nearer the fire. What brought you 
here? Curiosity ’’ There was a wooden arm- 
chair by the fireplace. He indicated it with a 
wave of the hand; then turned and took up 
his smouldering pipe. 

Chileote, watching him furtively, obeyed the 
gesture and sat down. 

“Tt is extraordinary!” he said, as if unable 
to dismiss the subject. “It—it is quite ex- 
traordinary !” 

The other glanced round. “ Let’s drop it,” 
he said. “It’s so confoundedly obvious.” 
Then his tone changed. “ Won’t you smoke?” 
he asked. 
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“ Thanks!” Chileote began to fumble for 
his cigarettes. 

But his host forestalled him. Taking a box 
from the mantelpiece, he held it out. 

“ My one extravagance!” he said, ironically. 
“ My resources bind me to one; and I think I 
have made a wise selection. It is about the 
only vice we haven’t to pay for six times 
over.” He glanced sharply at the face so ab- 
surdly like his own, then lighting a fresh 
spill, offered his guest a light. 

Chileote moistened his cigarette and leant 
forward. In the flare of the paper his face 
looked set and anxious, but Loder saw that 
the lips did not twitch as they had done on the 
previous occasion that he had given him a 
light, and a look of comprehension crossed 
his eyes. 

“What will you drink? Or rather, will 
you have a whiskey? I keep nothing else. 
Hospitality is one of the debarred luxuries.” 

Chilcote shook his head. “I seldom drink. 
3ut don’t let that deter you.” 

Loder smiled. “I have one drink in the 
twenty-four hours—generally at two o’clock, 
when my night’s work is done. A solitary 
man has to look where he is going.” 

“You work till two?’ 

“ Two—or three.” 

Chileote’s eyes wandered to the desk. “ You 
write?” he asked. 

The other nodded curtly. 

“ Books?” Chilcote’s tone was anxious. 

Loder laughed and the bitter note showed 
in his voice. 

“ No—not books,” he said. 

Chileote leant back in his chair and passed 
his hand across his face. The strong wave of 
satisfaction that the words woke in him was 
difficult to conceal. 

“ What is your work?” 

Loder turned aside. “You must not ask 
that,” he said, shortly. “When a man has 
only one capacity, and the capacity has no out- 
let, he is apt to run to seed in a wrong direc- 
tion. I cultivate weeds—at abominable la- 
bor and a very small reward.” He stood with 
his back to the fire, facing his visitor; his atti- 
tude was a curious blending of pride, defiance, 
and despondency. 

Chileote leant forward again. “ Why speak 
of yourself like that? You are a man of in- 
telligence and education.” He’ spoke ques- 
tioningly, anxiously. 

“Intelligence and education!” Loder 
laughed shortly. “London is cemented with 
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And education! What is edu- 
The court necessary to pre- 
sentation, the wig and gown necessary to the 
barrister. 


intelligence. 
cation ¢ dress 
But do the wig and gown neces- 
sarily mean briefs? Or the court dress royal 
favor? Education is the accessory; it is in- 
fluence that is essential. You should know 
that.” 

Chileote moved restlessly in 
“ You talk bitterly,” he said. 

The other looked up. “I think bitterly, 
which is worse. I am one of the unlucky 
beggars who, in the expectation of money, 
has been denied a profession—even a trade, 
to which to cling in time of shipwreck; and 
who, when disaster comes, drift out to sea. 
I warned you the other night to steer clear of 
me. “I come under the head of flotsam !” 

Chileote’s face lighted. “You came a 
cropper ?” he asked. 

“No. It was some one else who came the 
cropper. I only dealt in results.” 

“ Big results?” 

“A drop from a probable eighty thousand 
pounds to a certain eight hundred.” 

-Chileote glanced up. “ How did you take 
it?” he asked. 

“T? Oh, I was twenty-five then. I had a 
good many hopes and a lot of pride; but there 
is no place for either in a working world.” 

“ But your people?” 

“ My last relation died with the fortune.” 

“Your friends?’ 

Loder laid down his pipe. “I told you I 
was twenty-five,” he said, with the tinge of 
humor that sometimes crossed his manner. 
“Toesn’t that explain things? I had never 
taken favors in prosperity; a change of for- 
tune was not likely to alter my ways. As I 
have said, I was twenty-five.’ He smiled. 
“When I realized my position I sold all my 
belongings with the exception of a table and 
a few books—which I stored. I put on a walk- 
ing-suit and let my beard grow; then, with 
my entire capital in my pocket, I left England 
without saying good-by to any one.” 

“For how long?” 

“Oh, for six years. I wandered half over 
Europe and through a good part of Asia in 
the time.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then? Oh, I shaved off the beard and 
came back to London!” He looked at Chil- 
cote, partly contemptuous, partly amused at 
his curiosity. 

But Chileote sat staring in silence. 


his seat. 


The 
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domination of the other’s personality and the 
futility of his achievements baffled him. 

Loder saw his bewilderment. “ You won- 
der what the devil I came into the world for,” 
he said. “I sometimes wonder the 
myself.” 


same 


At his words a change passed over Chil- 
cote. He half rose, then dropped back into 
his seat. 

“You have no friends?” he said. 
life is worth nothing to you?” 

Loder raised his head. “I thought I had 
conveyed that impression.” 

“You are an absolutely free man.” 

“No man is free who works for his bread. 
If things had been different I might have 
been in such shoes as yours, sauntering in 
legislative byways; my hopes turned that way 
once. But hopes, like more substantial things, 
belong to the past—”’ He stopped abruptly 
and looked at his companion. 

The change in Chilcote had become more 
acute; he sat fingering his cigarette, his 
brows drawn down, his lips set nervously in a 
conflict of emotions. For a space he stayed 
very still, avoiding Loder’s eyes; then, as if 
decision had suddenly come to him, he turned 
and met his gaze. 


“ Your 


“Tow if there was a future,” he said, “as 
well as a past?” 


CHAPTER V 
Fie the space of a minute there was si- 


lence in the room, then outside in the 

still night three clocks simultaneously 
chimed eleven and their announcement was 
taken up and echoed by half a dozen others, 
loud and faint, hoarse and resonant; for all 
through the hours of darkness the neighbor- 
hood of Fleet Street is alive with chimes. 

Chileote, startled by the jangle, rose from 
his seat; then, as if driven by an uncontrolla- 
ble impulse, he spoke again. 

“You probably think I am mad—” he 
began. 

Loder took his pipe out of his mouth. 
am not so presumptuous,” he said, quietly. 

For a space the other eyed him silently, as 
if trying to gauge his thoughts; then once 
more he broke into speech. 

“ Look here,” he said. “I came to-night to 
make a proposition. When I have made it 
you'll first of all jeer at it—as I jeered, when 
I made it to myself; then you'll see its pos- 
sibilities—as I did; then”—he paused and 
glanced round the reom nervously—“ then 
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you'll accept it—as I did.” 
In the uneasy haste of his 
speech his words broke off 
almost unintelligibly. 

Involuntarily Loder lift- 
ed his head to retort, but 
Chileote put up his hand. 
His face was set with 
the obstinate determina- 
tion that weak men some- 
times exhibit. 

“ Before I begin, I want 
to say that I am not drunk 
—that I am neither mad 
nor drunk.” He looked 
fully at his companion 
with his restless glance. 
“T am quite sane—quite 
reasonable.” 

Again Loder essayed to 
speak, but again he put up 
his hand. 

“No. Hear me _ out. 
You told me something of 
your story. Tl tell you 
something of mine. You'll 
be the first person, man or 
woman, that I have 
fided in for ten years. 

“You say you have 
been treated shabbily. I 
have treated myself shabbi- 
ly—which is harder to 
reconcile. I had _ every 
chance—and I chucked 
every chance away.” 

There was a strained pause, then again 
Loder lifted his head. 

“Opium?” he said, very quietly. 

Chileote wheeled round with a scared ges- 
ture. “How did you know that?” he asked, 
sharply. 

The other smiled. “It wasn’t guessing—it 
vasn’t even deduction. You told me, or as 
good as told me, in the fog—when we talked 
of Lexington. You were unstrung that night, 
and I— Well, perhaps one gets over-obser- 
vant from living alone.” He smiled again. 

Chileote collapsed into his former seat and 
passed his handkerchief across his forehead. 

Loder watched him for a space; then he 
spoke. “Why don’t you pull up?” he said. 
“You are a young man still. Why don’t you 
drop the thing before it gets too late?” His 
face was unsympathetic, and below the ques- 
tion in his voice lay a note of hardness. 
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“TO THE CAREER OF JOHN CHILCOTE.” 


Chileote returned his glance. The sugges- 
tion of reproof had accentuated his pallor. 
Under his excitement he looked ill and worn. 

“You might talk till Doomsday, but every 
word would be wasted,” he said, irritably. 
“T’m past praying for, by something like six 
years.” 

“Then why come here?” Loder was pulling 
hard on his pipe. “I’m not a dealer in sym- 
pathy.” 

“T don’t require sympathy.” Chilcote rose 
again. He was still agitated, but the agita- 
tion was quieter. “I want a much more ex- 
pensive thing than sympathy—and I am will- 
ing to pay for it.” 

The other turned and looked at him. “I 
have no possession in the world that would be 
worth a fiver to you,” he said, coldly. “ You’re 
either under a delusion or you’re wasting my 
time.” 
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Chileote laughed nervously. “ Wait!” he 
said. “Wait! I only ask you to wait. First 
let me sketch you my position,—it won’t take 
many words. 

“My grandfather was a Chilcote of West- 
moreland; he was one of the first of his day 
and his elass to recognize that there was a 
future in trade, so, breaking his own little 
twig from the family tree, he went south to 
Wark and entered a ship-owning firm. In 
thirty years’ time he died, the owner of one of 
the biggest trades in England, having married 
the daughter of his chief. My father 
was twenty-four and still at Oxford when he 
inherited. Almost his first act was to reverse 
my grandfather’s early move, by going north 
and piecing together the family friendship. 
He married his first cousin; and then, with 
the Chilcote prestige revived and the shipping 
money to back it, he entered on his ambition, 
which was to represent East Wark in the Con- 
servative interest. It was a big fight, but he 
won it—as much by personal influence as by 
any other. He was an aristocrat, but he was a 
keen business man as well. The combination 
carries weight with your lower classes. He 
never did much in the House, but he was a 
power to his party in Wark. They still use 
his name there to conjure with.” 

Loder leant forward interestedly. 

“ Robert Chilcote?”’ he said. “I have heard 
of him. One of those fine, unostentatious 
figures—strong in action, a little narrow in 
outlook, perhaps, but essential to a country’s 
staying power. You have every reason to be 
proud of your father.” 

Chileote laughed suddenly. “ How easily 
we sum up, when a matter is impersonal! My 
father may have been a fine figure, but he 
shouldn’t have left me to climb to his ped- 
estal.” 

Loder’s eyes questioned. In his newly 
awakened interest he had let his pipe go 
out. 

“Don’t you grasp my meaning?” Chilcote 
went on. “ My father died and I was elected 
for East Wark. You may say that if.I had 
no real inclination for the position I could 
have kicked. But I tell you I couldn’t. 
Every local interest, political and commercial, 
hung upon the candidate being a Chilcote. 
I did what eight men out of ten would have 
done. I yielded to pressure.” 

“Tt was a fine opening!” 
caped Loder. 


“Most prisons have wide gates!” 


The words es- 


Chileote 
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laughed again unpleasantly. “That was six 
years ago. I had started on the opium tack 
four years earlier, but up to my father’s death 
I had it under my thumb—or believed I had; 
and in the realization of my new responsibili- 
ties and the excitement of the political fight I 
almost put it aside. For several months after 
I entered Parliament I worked. I believe I 
made one speech that marked me as a coming 
man.” He laughed derisively. “I even mar- 
ried—” 

“ Married ?” 

“Yes. A girl of nineteen—the ward of a 
great statesman. It was a brilliant marriage 
—politically as well as socially. But it dian’t 
work. I was born without the capacity for 
love. First the social life palled on me; then 
my work grew irksome. There was only one 
factor to make life endurable—opium. Be- 
fore six months were out I had fully admitted 
this.” 

“ But your wife?” 

“Oh, my wife knew nothing—knows noth- 
ing. It is the political business, the beastly 
routine of the political life, that is wearing 
me out.” He stopped nervously, then hurried 
on again. “I tell you it’s hell to see the same 
faces, to sit in the same seat day in, day out, 
knowing all the time that you must hold your- 


self in hand, must keep your grip on the 
reins—” 

“Tt is always possible to apply for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds.” 

“To retire? Possible to retire?” 
broke into a loud, sarcastic laugh. 
don’t know what the local pressure of a place 
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like Wark stands for. Twenty times I have 
been within an ace of chucking the whole 
thing. Once last year I wrote privately to 
Vale, one of our big men there, and hinted 
that my health was bad. Two hours after he 
had read my letter he was in my study. Had 
I been in Greenland the result would have 
been the same. No. Resignation is a mean- 
ingless word to a man like me.” 

Loder looked down. “I see,” he said, 
slowly, “I see.” 

“Then you see everything—the difficulty, 
the isolation of the position. Five years ago 
—three—even two years ago—I was able to 
endure it; now it gets more unbearable with 
every month. The day is bound to come when 
—when ”—he paused, hesitating nervously— 
“when it will be physically impossible for me 
to be at my post.” 

Loder remained silent. 
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“ Physically impossible,” Chilcote repeated, 
excitedly. “ Until lately I was able to calcu- 
late—-to count upon myself to some extent; 
but yesterday 1 received a shock—yesterday I 
discovered that—that ”—again he hesitated 
painfully—* that I have passed the stage when 
one may calculate.” 

The situation was growing more embarras- 
sing. To hide its awkwardness, Loder moved 
back to the grate and rebuilt the fire, which 
had fallen low. 

Chileote, still excited by his unusual vehe- 
mence, followed him, taking up a position 
by the mantelpiece. 

“Well?” he said, looking down. 

Very slowly Loder rose from his task. 
“ Well?” he reiterated. 

“Have you nothing to say?” 

“ Nothing, except that your story is unique 
and that I suppose I am flattered by your 
confidence.” His voice was intentionally 
brusque. 

Chilecote paid no attention to the voice. 
Taking a step forward, he laid his fingers on 
the lapel of Loder’s coat. 

“T have passed the stage where I can count 
upon myself,” he said, “and I want to count 
upon somebody else. I want to keep my 
place in the world’s eyes and yet be free—” 


Loder drew back involuntarily, contempt 
struggling with bewilderment in his expres- 
sion. 

Chileote lifted his head. 
dinary chance,” he said, “ you can do for me 
what no other man in creation could do. It 


“ By an extraor- 


was suggested to me unconsciously by the 
story of a book—a book in which men change 
identities. I saw nothing in it at the time, 
but this morning, as I lay in bed, sick with 
yesterday’s fiaseo, it came back to me—it 
rushed over my mind in an inspiration. It 
will save me—and make you. I’m not insult- 
ing you, though you’d like to think so.” 

Without remark Loder freed himself from 
the other’s touch and walked back to his desk. 
His anger, his pride, and, against his will, 
his excitement, were all aroused. 

He sat down, leant his elbows on the desk, 
and took his face between his hands. The 
man behind him undoubtedly talked madness; 
but after five years of dreary sanity mad- 
ness had a fascination. Against all reason 
it stirred and roused him. For one instant 
his pride and his anger faltered before it, then 
common sense flowed back again and adjusted 
the balance. 
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“You propose,” he said, slowly, “that for 
a consideration of money I should trade 
on the likeness between us—and become 
your dummy, when you are otherwise en- 
gaged ?” 

Chileote colored. 
blunt,” he said. 

“But i have caught your meaning?’ 

“In the rough, yes.” 

Loder nodded curtly. “ Then take my ad- 
vice and go home,” he said. “ You’re un- 
hinged.” 

The other returned his glance, and as their 
eyes met, Loder was reluctantly compelled to 
admit that though the face was disturbed, it 
had no traces of insanity. 

“1 make you a proposal,” Chilcote repeated, 
nervously but with distinctness. “Do you 
accept ?” 

For an instant Loder was at a loss to find 
a reply sufficiently final. Chilecote broke in 
upon the pause. 

“ After all,” he urged, “ what I ask of you 
is a simple thing. Merely to carry through 
my routine duties for a week or two occasion- 
ally when I find my endurance giving way— 
when a respite becomes essential. The work 
would be nothing to a man in your state of 
mind, the pay anything you like to name.” 
In his eagerness he had followed Loder to the 
desk. “Won’t you give me an answer? I 
told you I am neither mad nor drunk.” 

Loder pushed back the scattered papers 
that lay under his arm. 

“Only a lunatic would propose such a 
scheme,” he said, brusquely and without feel- 
ing. 

“ Why ?”’ 

The other’s lips parted for a quick retort; 
then in a surprising way the retort seemed 
to fail him. “Oh, because the thing isn’t 
feasible, isn’t practicable from any point of 
view.” 

Chilcote stepped closer. 
sisted. 

“ Because it couldn’t work, man! 
hold for a dozen hours.” 

Chileote put out his hand and touched his 
arm. “ But why?’ he urged. “Why? Give 
me one unanswerable reason.” 

Toder shook off the hand and laughed, but 
below his laugh lay a suggestion of the other’s 
éxcitement. Again the scene stirred him 
against his sounder judgment; though his 
reply, when it came, was firm enough. 

“ As for reasons—” he said. “There are a 


“You are unpleasantly 


“Why?” he in- 


Couldn’t 
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hundred, if I had time to name them. Take 
it, for the sake of supposition, that I were 
to accept your offer. I should take my place 
in your house at—let us say at dinner-time. 
Your man gets me into your evening clothes, 
and there, at the very start, you have the first 
suspicion set up. He has probably known you 
for years—known you until every turn of 
your appearance, voice, and manner is far 
more familiar to him than it is to you. There 
are no eyes like a servant’s.” 

“T have thought of that. My servant and 
my secretary can both be changed. I will do 
the thing thoroughly.” 

Loder glanced at him in surprise. The 
madness had more method than he had be- 
lieved. Then, as he still looked, a fresh idea 
struck him, and he laughed. 

“You have entirely forgotten one thing,” 
he said. “You can hardly dismiss vour 
wife.” 

“My wife doesn’t count.” 

Again Loder laughed. “I’m afraid I 
searcely agree. The complications would be 
slightly—-slightly—” He paused. 

Chilcote’s latent irritability broke out sud- 
denly. “ Look here,” he said, “this isn’t a 
chaffing matter. It may be moonshine to you, 
but it’s reality to me.” 

Again Loder took his face between his 
hands. 

“Don’t ridicule the 
earnest.” 

Loder said nothing. 

“ Think—think it over before you refuse.” 

For a moment Loder remained motionless; 
then he rose suddenly, pushing back his chair. 

“Tush, man! You don’t know what you 
say. The fact of your being married bars it. 
Can’t you see that?” 

Again Chileote caught his arm. 

“You misunderstand,” he said. “ You mis- 
take the position. I tell you my wife and I 
are nothing to each other. She goes her way; 
I go mine. We have our own friends, our 
own rooms. Marriage, actual marriage, 
doesn’t enter the question. We meet. occa- 
sionally at meals, and at other people’s 
houses; sometimes we go out together for the 
sake of appearances; beyond that, nothing. 
If you take up my life, nobody in it will 
trouble you less than Eve—I can promise 
that.” He laughed unsteadily. 

Loder’s face remained unmoved. 

“Even granting that,” he said, “the thing 
is still impossible.” 


idea. I’m in dead 
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“ Why ?” 

“There is the House. The position there 
would be untenable. A man is known there 
as he is known in his own club.” He drew 
away from Chilcote’s touch. 

“Very possibly! Very possibly!” Chileote 
laughed quickly and excitedly. “ But what 
club is without its eccentric member? I am 
glad you spoke of that. I am glad you raised 
that point. It was a long time ago that I hit 
upon a reputation for moods as a shield for— 
for other things, and the more useful it has 
become, the more I have let it grow. I tell you 
you might go down to the House to-morrow 
and spend the whole day without speaking to, 
even nodding to, a single man, and as long 
as you were me to outward appearances no 
one would raise an eyebrow. In the same 
way you might vote in my place, ask a ques- 
tion, make a speech if you wanted to—” 

At the word speech Loder turned involun- 
tarily. For a fleeting second the coldness of 
his manner dropped and his face changed. 

Chileote, with his nervous quickness of per- 
ception, saw the alteration, and a new look 
crossed his own face. 

“Why not?” he said, quickly. 
had ambitions in that direction. 
new the ambitions ?”’ 

“And drop back from the mountains into 
the gutter?” Loder smiled and slowly shook 
his head. 

“Better to live for one day than to exist 
for a hundred!” Chilcote’s voice trembled 
with anxiety. For the third time he extended 
his hand and touched the other. 

This time Loder did not shake off the de- 
taining hand; he scarcely seemed to feel its 
pressure. 

“ Look here!” 


“You once 
Why not re- 


Chileote’s fingers tightened. 
“A little while ago you talked of influence. 
Here you can step into a position built by 


influence. 
to do—” 

Loder suddenly lifted his head. “ Absurd!” 
he said. “ Absurd! Such a scheme was never 
carried through.” 

“Precisely why it will sueceed. People 
never suspect until they have a precedent. 
Will you consider it? At least consider it. 
Remember, if there is a risk, it is I who am 
running it. On your own showing, you have 
no position to jeopardize.” 

The other laughed curtly. 

“ Before I go to-night will you promise me 
to consider it?” 


You might do all you once hoped 
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“No.” 

“Then you will send me your decision by 
wire to-morrow. I won’t take your answer 
now.” 

Loder freed his arm abruptly. “ Why not?’ 
he asked. 

Chileote smiled nervously. “ Because I 
know men—and men’s temptations. We are 
all very strong till the quick is touched; then 
we all wince. It’s opium with one man, am- 
bitions with another. In each case it’s only 
a matter of sooner or later.” He laughed in 
his satirical, unstrung way, and held out his 
hand. “You have my address,” he said. 
“ Au revoir!” 

Loder pressed the hand and dropped it. 
“ Good-by!” he said, meaningly. Then he 
crossed the room quietly and held the door 
open. “ Good-by!” he said again as the other 
passed him. 

As he crossed the threshold, Chilcote paused. 
“ Au revoir!” he corrected, with emphasis. 

Until the last echo of his visitor’s steps had 
died away Loder stood with his hand on the 
door; then closing it quietly, he turned and 
looked round the room. For a considerable 
space he stood there as if weighing the 
merits of each object; then very slowly he 
moved to one of the bookshelves, drew out 


May’s Parliamentary Practice, and carrying 
it to the desk, readjusted the lamp. 


CHAPTER VI 


LL the next day Chileote moved in a 
fever of excitement. Hot with hope 
one moment, cold with fear the next, 

he rushed with restless energy into every task 
that presented itself—only to drop it as 
speedily. Twice during the morning he drove 
to the entrance of Clifford’s Inn, but each 
time his courage failed him and he returned 
to Grosvenor Square—to learn that the ex- 
pected message from Loder had not come. 

It was a wearing condition of mind; but at 
worst it was scarcely more than an exaggera- 
tion of what his state had been for months, 
and made but little obvious difference in his 
bearing or manner. 

In the afternoon he took his place in the 
House, but though it was his first appearance 
since his failure of two days ago, he drew but 
small personal notice. When he chose, his 
manner could repel advances with extreme 
effect, and of late men had been prone to draw 
away from him. 
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In one of the lobbies he encountered Fraide 
surrounded by a group of friends. With his 
usual furtive haste he would have passed on; 
but moving away from his party, the old man 
accosted him. He was always courteously 
particular in his treatment of Chilcote, as the 
husband of his ward and godchild. 

“ Better, Chileote?”’ he said, holding out his 
hand. 

At the sound of the low, rather formal 
tones, so characteristic of the old statesman, 
a hundred memories rose to Chilcote’s mind, a 
hundred hours, distasteful in the living and 
unbearable in the recollection; and with them 
the new flash of hope, the new pussibility of 
freedom. In a sudden rush of confidence he 
turned to his leader. 

“T believe I’ve found a remedy for my 
netves,” he said. “ I—I believe I’m going to 
be a new man.” He laughed with a touch of 
excitement. 

Fraide pressed his fingers kindly. “ That is 
right!” he said. “That is right! I called at 
Grosvenor Square this morning, but Eve told 
me your illness of the other day was not 
serious. She was very busy this morning— 
she could only spare me a quarter of an hour. 
She is indefatigable over the social side of 
your prospects, Chileote. You owe her a 
large debt. A popular wife means a great 
deal to a politician.” 

The steady eyes of his companion disturbed 
Chileote. He drew away his hand. 

“ Eve is unique!” he said, vaguely. 

Fraide smiled. “That is right!” he said, 
again. “ Admiration is too largely excluded 
from modern marriages.” And with a cour- 
teous excuse he rejoined his friends. 

It was dinner-time before Chilcote could 
desert the House, but the moment departure 
was possible he hurried to Grosvenor Square. 

As he entered the house the hall was empty. 
He swore irritably under his breath and press- 
ed the nearest bell. Since his momentary ex- 
altation in Fraide’s presence his spirits had 
steadily fallen, until now they hung at the 
lowest ebb. 

As he waited in unconcealed impatience for 
an answer to his summons he caught sight of 
his man Allsopp at the head of the stairs. 

“Come here!” he called, pleased to find 
some one upon whom to vent his irritation. 
“Has that wire come for me?” 

“No, sir. I inquired five minutes back.” 

“Tnquire again.” 

“Yes, sir.” Allsopp disappeared. 
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A second after his disappearance the bell of 
the hall door whizzed loudly. 
Chileote started. All sudden sounds, like 


all strong lights, affected him. He half moved 
to the door, then stopped himself with a short 
At the same instant Allsopp re- 


exclamation. 
appeared. 

Chileote turned on him excitedly. 

“ What the devil’s the meaning of this?” he 
said. “A battery of servants in the house 
and nobody to open the hall door.” 

Allsopp looked embarrassed. “ Crapham is 
coming directly, sir. He only left the hall to 
ask Jeffries—” 

Chileote turned. “ Confound Crapham!” he 
exclaimed. “Go and open the door yourself.” 

Allsopp hesitated, his dignity struggling 
with his obedience. As he waited the bell 
sounded again. 

“Did you hear me?” Chilcote said. 

“Yes, sir.” Allsopp crossed the hall. 

As the door was opened Chilcote passed his 
handkerchief from one hand to the other in 
the tension of hope and fear; then, as the 
sound of his own name in the shrill tones of a 
telegraph boy reached his ears, he let the 
handkerchief drop to the ground. 

Allsopp took the yellow envelope and car- 
ried it to his master. 

“A telegram, sir,” he said. “ And the boy 
wishes to know if there is an answer.” Pick- 
ing up Chilcote’s handkerchief, he turned 
aside with elaborate dignity. 

Chileote’s hands were so unsteady that he 
could searcely insert his finger under the flap 
of the envelope. Tearing off a corner, he 
wrenched the covering apart and smoothed 
out the flimsy pink paper. 

The message was very simple, consisting of 
but seven words: “ Shall expect you at eleven 
to-night.—Loper.” 

He read it twice or three times, then he 
looked up. “No answer!” he said, mechani- 
cally; and to his own ears the relief in his 
voice sounded harsh and unnatural. 


Exactly as the clocks chimed eleven Chil- 
cote mounted the stairs to Loder’s rooms. But 
this time there was more of haste than of un- 
certainty in his steps, and, reaching the land- 
ing, he crossed it in a couple of strides and 
knocked feverishly on the door. 

It opened at once and Loder stood before 
him. 

The oceasion was peculiar. For a moment 
neither spoke; each involuntarily looked at 
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the other with new eyes and under changed 
conditions. Each had assumed a fresh stand- 
point in the other’s thought. The passing 
astonishment, the half-impersonal curiosity 
that had previously tinged their relationship, 
was cast aside, never to be reassumed. In 
each, the other saw himself—and something 
more. 

As usual, Loder was the first to recover 
himself. 

“T was expecting you,” he said. 
you come in?’ 

The words were almost the same as his 
words of the night before, but his voice had 
a different ring; just as his face, when he 
drew back into the room, had a different ex- 
pression,—a suggestion of decision and 
energy that had been lacking before. Chil- 
cote caught the difference as he crossed the 
threshold, and for a bare second a flicker of 
something like jealousy touched him. But the 
sensation was fleeting. 

“T have to thank you,” he said, holding out 
his hand. He was too well bred to show by a 
hint that he understood the drop in the other’s 
principles. But Loder broke down the artifice. 

“Let’s be straight with each other, since 
everybody else has to be deceived,” he said, 
taking the other’s hand. “ You have nothing 
to thank me for, and you know it. It’s a 
touch of the old Adam. You tempted me, and 
I fell.” He laughed, but below the laugh ran 
a note of something like triumph—the curious 
triumph of a man who has known the tyranny 
of strength and suddenly realized the free- 
dom of a weakness. 

“You fully realize the thing you have pro- 
posed?” he added, in a different tone. “ It’s 
not too late to retract, even now.” 

Chilcote opened his lips, paused, then laugh- 
ed in imitation of his companion; but the 
laugh sounded forced. 

“My dear fellow,” he said at last, “ I never 
retract.” 

“ Never?” 

“No.” 

“Then the bargain’s sealed.” 

Loder walked slowly across the room, and 
taking up his position by the mantelpiece, 
looked at his companion. The similarity be- 
tween them as they faced each other seemed 
abnormal, defying even the closest scrutiny. 
And yet, so mysterious is Nature even in her 
lapses, they were subtly, indefinably different. 
Chileote was Loder deprived of one essential; 
Loder, Chileote with that essential bestowed. 


“ Won’t 
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The difference lay neither in feature, in color- 
ing, nor in height, but in that baffling, illusive 
inner illumination that some call individuali- 
ty, and others soul. 

Something of this idea, misted and tangled 
by nervous imagination, crossed Chilcote’s 
mind in that moment of scrutiny, but he 
shrank from it apprehensively. 

“TI—I came to discuss details,” he said, 
quickly, crossing the space that divided him 
from his host. “Shall we—? Are you—?”’ 
He paused uneasily. 

“1’m entirely in your hands.” Loder spoke 
with abrupt decision. Moving to the table, 
he indicated a chair, and drew another for- 
ward for himself. 

Both men sat down. 

Chileote leant forward, resting his elbows 
ou the table. “ There will be several things 
to consider—” he began, nervously, looking 
across at the other. 

“ Quite so.” Loder glanced back apprecia- 
tively. “I thought about those things the 
better part of last night. To begin with, I 
must study your handwriting. I guarantee 
to get it right, but it will ta‘se a month.” 

“ A month!” 

“Well, perhaps three weeks. 
make a mess of things.” 


We mustn’t 


Chilcote shifted his position. 


“Three weeks!” 


you—?” 

“No; I couldn’t.” Loder spoke authori- 
tatively. “I might never want to put pen 
to paper, but, on the other hand, I might 
have to sign a check one day.” He laughed. 
“Have you ever thought of that? That I 
might have to, or want to, sign a check?” 

“No. I confess that escaped me.” 

“You risk your fortune that you .uway keep 
the place it bought for you?” Loder laughed 
again. “ How do you know that I am not a 
blackguard?” he added. “ How do you know 
that I won’t clear out one day and leave you 
high and dry? What is to prevent John Chil- 
cote from realizing forty or fifty thousand 
pounds and then making himself scarce?” 

“You won’t do that,” Chileote said, with 
unusual decision. “I told you your weakness 
last night; and it wasn’t money. Money isn’t 
the rock you'll split over.” 

“Then you think Ill split upon some rock ? 
But that’s beyond the question. To get to 
business again. You'll risk my studying your 
signature ?” 

Chileote nodded. 


he repeated. “Couldn’t 


“Right! Now item two.” Loder counted 
on his fingers. “I must know the names and 
faces of your men friends as far as I can. 
Your women friends don’t count. While I’m 
you, you will be adamant.” He laughed 
again pleasantly. “ But the men are essen- 
tial—the backbone of the whole thing.” 

“T have no men friends. I don’t trust the 
idea of friendship.” 

“ Acquaintances, then.” 

Chileote looked up sharply. “I think we 
score there,” he said. “I have a reputation 
for absent-mindedness that will carry you 
anywhere. They tell me I can look through 
the most substantial man in the House as if 
he were gossamer, though I may have lunched 
with him the same day.” 

Loder smiled. “ By Jove!” he exclaimed. 
“Fate must have been constructing this be- 
fore either of us was born. It dovetails 
ridiculously. But I must know your col- 
leagues—even if it’s only to cut them. You'll 
have to take me to the House.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“ Not at all.” Again the tone of authority 
fell to Loder. “I can pull my hat over 
my eyes and turn up my coat collar,—no- 
body will notice me. We can choose the fall 
of the afternoon. I promise you ’twill be all 
right.” 

“Suppose the likeness should leak out? 
It’s a risk.” 

Loder laughed confidently. “Tush, man! 
Risk is the salt of life. I must see you at 
your post, and I must see the men you work 
with.” He rose, walked across the room, and 
took his pipe from the rack. “ When I go in 
for a thing, I like to go in over head and 


‘ ears,” he added, as he opened his tobacco-jar. 


His pipe filled, he resumed his seat, resting 
his elbows on the table in unconscious imita- 
tion of Chilcote. 

“Got a match?” he said, laconically, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

In response Chileote drew his match-box 
from his pocket and struck a light. As their 
hands touched, an exclamation escaped him. 

“ By Jove!” he said, with a fretful mixture 
of disappointment and surprise. “I hadn’t 
noticed that!” His eyes were fixed in an- 
noyed interest on Loder’s extended hand. 

Loder, following his glance, smiled. “ Odd 
that we should both have overlooked it! It 
clean escaped my mind. It’s rather an ugly 
sear.” He lifted his hand till the light fell 
more fully on it. Above the second joint of 
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the third finger ran a jagged furrow, the re- 
minder of a wound that had once laid bare the 
bone. 

Chileote leant forward. 
come by it?” he asked. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
that’s ancient history.” 

“The results are present-day enough. It’s 
very awkward! Very annoying!” Chilcote’s 
spirits, at all times overeasily played upon, 
were damped by this obstacle. 

Loder, still looking at his hand, didn’t 
seem to hear. “ There’s only one thing to be 
done,” he said. “ Each wear two rings on the 
third finger of the left hand. Two rings 
ought to cover it.” He made a speculative 
measurement with the stem of his pipe. 

Chilcote still looked irritable and disturbed. 
“T detest rings. I never wear rings.” 

Loder raised his eyes calmly. “ Neither do 
I,” he said. “But there’s no reason for 
bigotry.” 

But Chilcote’s irritability was started. He 
pushed back his chair. “I don’t like the 
idea,” he said. 

The other eyed him amusedly. “ What a 
queer beggar you are!” he said. “You waive 
the danger of a man signing your checks, and 
shy at wearing a piece of jewelry. I'll have a 
fair share of individuality to study.” 

Chileote moved restlessly. “ Everybody 
knows I detest jewelry.” 

“ Everybody knows you are capricious. It’s 
got to be the rings or nothing, so far as I 
make out.” 

Chileote again altered his position, avoid- 
ing the other’s eyes. At last, after a struggle 
with himself, he looked up. 

“T suppose you’re right!” he said. “ Have 
it your own way.” It was the first small, 
tangible concession to the stronger will. 

Loder took his victory quietly. “Good!” 
he said. “ Then it’s all straight sailing?” 

“Except for the matter of the—the re- 
muneration—” Chileote hazarded the word 
uncertainly. 


“How did you 


“ Oh, 
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There was a faint pause, then Loder laugh- 
ed brusquely. “ My pay?’ 

The other was embarrassed. “I didn’t want 
to put it quite like that.” 

“ But that was what you thought. Why are 
you never honest—even with yourself ?”’ 

Chileote drew his chair closer to the table. 
He did not attend to the other’s remark, but 
his fingers strayed to his waistcoat pocket 
and fumbled there. 

Loder saw the gesture. “ Look here,” he 
said, “ you are overtaxing yourself. The af- 
fair of the pay isn’t pressing; we'll shelve 
it to another night. You look tired out.” 

Chileote lifted his eyes with a relieved 
glance. “Thanks! I do feel a bit fagged. 
If I may, I’ll have that whiskey that I refused 
last night.” 

“Why, certainly.” Loder rose at once and 
crossed to a cupboard in the wall. In silence 
he brought out whiskey, glasses, and a siphon 
of soda-water. “Say when!” he said, lifting 
the whiskey. 

“Now. And I'll have plain water instead 
of soda, if it’s all the same.” 

“Oh, quite.” Loder recrossed the room. 
Instantly his back was turned, Chilcote drew 
a couple of tabloids from his pocket and 
As the other 


dropped them into his glass. 
came slowly back he laughed nervously. 


“Thanks! See to your own drink now; I 
can manage this.” He took the jug uncere- 
moniously, and carefully guarding his glass 
from the light, poured in the water with ex- 
cited haste. 

“What shall we drink to?” he said. 

Loder methodically mixed his own drink 
and lifted the glass. “Oh, to the career of 
John Chilcote!” he answered. 

For an instant the other hesitated. There 
was something prophetic in the sound of the 
toast. But he shook the feeling off and held 
up his glass. 

“To the career of John Chilcote!” he said 
with another unsteady laugh. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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out on a bird-walk this coming Wednes- 

day, and think you may enjoy going 
with us,” read a note in my morning mail 
one day early last March. 

I had never heard of a bird-walk before, 
but the name signed at the bottom of the 
little missive—Eliza- 
beth Putnam Moore 
—gave me at once an 
inkling as to the na- 
ture of the expedi- 
tion. Miss Moore is 
one of those ardent 
lovers and students 
of the feathered 
tribes who are not 
content to know of 
them through books 
or the stuffed speci- 
mens in museums, 
but who tramp out 
in the country, track- 
ing them to their 
homes—learning 
from the birds them- 
selves things which 
no books contain. 
Stealing into their 
haunts dressed in 
brown or green to 
closely resemble her 
surroundings, she 
will sit motionless 
for hours, winning the confidence of even the 
most timid birds, so that they live their lives 
forgetful of her presence. She grows to un- 
derstand their languages—their songs and 
nesting-calls. Their work and plays, their 
loves and jealousies, the most guarded secrets 
of their home-building, housekeeping, and the 
raising of their children, are revealed to her. 
And in over seven years of untiring pursuit 
and observation she has acquired an insight 
into bird nature such as few possess. 


‘| AM going to take a party of children 


THE FIELD SPARROW’S HOME. 








FLORENCE A DAWSON” 


From this knowledge of the methods of its 
originator I drew my deductions of what a 
bird- walk must be; my first impression 
being confirmed when, upon perusing the 
note more carefully, I found the admonition, 
“ Bring your opera-glasses with you,” among 
the bits of wisdom therein. 

Still, it was with 
no true conception 
of the treat in store 
that on Wednesday 
morning, duly 
equipped with the 
opera - glasses, I ar- 
rived at a certain 
country house desig- 
nated in the note, 
and found Miss 
Moore awaiting me, 
surrounded by fifteen 
bright-faced boys and 
girls belonging to 
that fortunate class 
of children whose 
parents can afford to 
let them receive in- 
struction in new and 
entertaining forms. 
Besides a pair of 
field or opera glasses 
apiece, the party was 
provided with a note- 
book, in which to set 
down the name of 
every kind of bird seen and studied on 
that day’s expedition. 

As we set off, uncertainty was mingled 
with my pleasurable anticipations; but the 
children were confident in their eagerness. 
They had been on two bird-walks already. 
This walk was one of a series, I soon learned, 
and the young people formed a class, regular- 
ly organized to go forth once a week and 
learn all they could of their little fellow be- 
ings in feathers, in this most novel and 





“ BIRD-WALKS” 
charming manner. Since then my enthusi- 
asm has been rewarded with invitations to ac- 
company other classes which Miss Moore con- 
ducts on bird-walks in various suburbs of 
New York city, and my delight has but deep- 
ened at each later experience. 

I wonder to how many other country-raised 
persons a bird-walk would be the complete 
revelation which it proved to me. How many 
Though I had 
lived among them all my life, I could count 
the birds with which I was familiar on my 
fingers. Nor did I imagine that, except in 
isolated cases, others were to be found near 
my home. Now I learned, to my surprise, that 
in almost any five miles of country some forty 
different birds nest in summer, while dozens 
more come and go during the periods of the 
spring and fall migrations. Twenty species, 
moreover, is no unusual number to find living 
around one during the winter months; and 
most of these are different from those found 
at other seasons. In Central Park, no less 
than two hundred species may be seen in the 
course of an entire year. 

A bird-walk generally takes in a sweep of 


“having eyes, do not see”? 


THEY STEAL CAUTIOUSLY ABOUT AND SURROUND ITS HIDING 
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two or three miles of country, and the chil- 
dren are always disappointed if on their re- 
turn the note-book contains less than thirty 
names. Miss Moore arranges that no two 
walks shall be exactly alike, and that each 
shall include, if possible, meadows and a bit 
of marsh-land, a pond and a running brook, 
an orchard and a hillside; for different birds 
haunt different fastnesses. 

It is marvellous how quickly the children 
learn where the various birds are to be 
sought; how sharp their eyes grow in de- 
tecting them in their hiding-places. I re- 
member the merry laugh with which, on the 
morning of my first bird-walk, they greeted 
my question as to how far it was to the 
nearest woods and how soon we should get 
there. On their first walk they too had 
thought of the woods as a first resort. By 
this time, however, they knew that few birds 
live in the woodland, and none at all at that 
season of the year. In the summer the oven- 
bird, wood-thrush, and veery hide in its deep 
recesses, and an afternoon is well spent in 
tracking even one of these to its home; but, 
in general, birds keep in the open, where the 
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WHERE THE BANK SWALLOW 


which form their food 
They love the sunshine. 


insects supplies 


abound. On damp 


and windy days one will not find so many as 
when cloudless skies draw them forth in num- 
So when a bird-walk takes place in 
blustery weather, Miss Moore leads her little 
band to sheltered spots, such as the sunny 


bers. 


sides of slopes, knowing that all the birds 
around will have come there to feed. 

The walks in early spring are excellent for 
children who have yet to 
learn the simplest laws of 
bird life. The spring mi- 
gration brings hundreds of 
strangers to visit us, resting 
for a day or a week in their 
flight north, and observers 
out at this period have a 
splendid opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the 
distinguishing characteris- 
tices of many families and 
groups of birds. 

It is natural for a child 
to be attracted first to some 
distinguishing mark of the 
individual bird, and from 
that to try to argue up to 
the characteristics of the 
family. Whereas the secret 
of all true scientific obser- 
vation is to grasp first the 
great characteristics which 


class a bird in a certain 


BUILDS. 


family, and from that to 

narrow down to the details 

which prove the species. 

After one bird-walk a child 

will cast a question in this 

form: = Oh, Miss Moore, I 

saw a brown bird with yel- 

low about its neck and red 

on its wings. What was 

it?” But after several walks 

the children have learned 

that the color of a bird, at 

first so seemingly important, 

is really an _ insignificant 

matter; that the plumage of 

the males and females of 

many birds is entirely dif- 

ferent; and that other birds 

change their color twice a 

year. They will note first 

the size of the bird, or the 

size and shape of its bill, to 

see whether it belongs to the seed-cracking 
or insect-feeding tribes. They will learn 
that birds seen feeding on the ground are.-al- 
most sure to belong to certain groups, and 
those found perching high on trees to others. 
One of the most fascinating studies in the 
identification of birds is that of their various 
songs and call-notes. Each family group has 
a musical language of its own, and each in- 
dividual of a family varies its notes some 
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THE WOODPECKER’S CARVED-OUT HOLE. 


what. Often a burst of bird melody or a bit 
of twittered conversation will be the first in- 
timation the children on a bird-walk have of 
the proximity of one of the feathered tribe. 
Then it is good to see how still and’ breathless 
they stand, listening to and studying each 
trill and quiver. What is the type of song? 
Is it deep in quality? Thin in quality? And 
they learn that a thin staccato treble in- 
dicates one of the sparrow family; while 
the deep and mellow reed quality of song, 
like the clarionets and oboes of the or- 
chestra, belongs to the thrushes. The notes 
Z _ tell them at once of a 


——=— bird which must be 


+ 
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=z @ looked for near the 
Bob Bob White 


ground; or the indigo 

bunting may trill forth in his unmistakable— 
pe and field - glasses 
fee s5 6 le 4 will be raised to 

—_ <— = a . 

Py the surrounding 
trees and bushes. If even the glasses fail to 
reveal the whereabouts of a bird, the class be- 
gins quietly to follow the notes. Sometimes 
they will be traced to a certain clump of 
bushes or trees, In this case the little sports- 
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men divide into several bands, steal cautious- 
ly about until they surround the hiding-place, 
and bear down upon it from all directions; 
so that as the bird, startled, springs upward, 
some, if not all, of the children will be sure 
to catch a glimpse of him. 

The ruby-crowned knight, hermit-thrush, 
white-throated sparrow or peabody-bird, blue- 
headed vireo, junco, fox-sparrow, tree-spar- 
row, and Blackburnian warbler are a few of 
the birds which become friends of the chil- 
dren in their early spring walks, but flit 
farther north with the coming of summer. 
Before any- of these, however, the warblers, 
thirty or forty different kinds in all, arrive 
on their way from Cuba. Even as early as 
February one may behold the bare branches 
of a tree covered with a flock of these little 
creatures, smallest of all the birds we have, 
and who never settle until they have reached 
as far north as Canada or Labrador. 

The first week of May marks high tide in 
the spring migration. More different kinds 
of birds may be found in any one locality 
during that week than at any other time. 
After that the strangers gradually grow 
fewer, while the nesting instinct seizes the 
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birds that summer with us. They cease to 
travel in flocks, which has made the observa- 
tion of them comparatively easy in the 
spring. They pair off and grow timid, and 
seek shelters in which to build their nests. 





After all, however, the nesting season is 
the ideal time for bird-walks with children. 
It is then that the whole individuality of the 
bird reveals itself. And if one must hunt 
more wartly to find them, that is but- an 
added charm, in the opinion of the young 
people; and the results of the pursuit, when 
obtained, are all the more worth while. So 
absorbed and interested in their sport do they 
become, they never have to be reminded that 
silence and caution are necessary. 

If while they are crossing a meadow a bird 
springs up suddenly from the grass before 
them, the children stop and stand quietly; or 
perhaps they withdraw a little. A nest is 
hidden in the grass close by, and they wish to 
discover where. It is not on the spot from 
which the mother was seen to ascend. Al- 
most any bird is wise enough to fly along the 
ground and start upward a distance from her 
nest, in order to mislead an enemy. The best 
way to find the nest, therefore, is to wait 
quietly until the mother becomes convinced 
that no harm is meant; then she will return 
to her home openly. Some birds make friends 
quite easily, and the confidence of very timid 
ones may be won with patience. 

Once the mother bird has ceased to fear 
them, the class may approach her hiding-place 
to see her on her eggs, or watch while she 
feeds her little ones. But never has a child 
attempted to touch a nest thus discovered, 
or suggested that they 
rob the mother of even 
a single egg. A bird 
learned about in a book 
or through a stuffed 
specimen may be simply 
an interesting creature; 
but one whose acquaint- 
ance is made on a bird- 
walk becomes a little 
friend and playmate 
whom one would not 
harm for the world. 

The sight of a bird 
perching on a_ fence 
which surrounds a 
meadow, or on a branch 
of a tree which over- 
shadows it, and pouring 
out its whole soul in 
song, is another indica- 
tion that a nest is hid- 
den in the grass be- 
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A DOWNY YOUNG WOODPECKER. 


is not all for the pure joy of living. A faith- 
ful little mate is somewhere near sitting on 
her eggs, and the father bird is singing to 
cheer her hours of waiting. 

Often in early spring, while crossing a 
meadow or walking along the border of a wood, 
a class out on a bird-walk will be attracted 
by a litter of white chips beneath a tree. 
This, the children soon learn, is a sign that a 
woodpecker has been carving a home for him- 
self in the trunk, and expectation runs high; 
for a woodpecker’s house is one of the most 
fascinating of all discoveries. Later, when 
rains and winds have discolored the chips or 
blown them away, the bright eyes of Miss 
Moore’s pupils keep ever on the alert for a 
perfectly round, freshly carved-out hole, 
which forms the domicile of this bird and 
which cannot be mistaken for an ordinary 
knot-hole. 

When a woodpecker’s home is found, one of 
the class always advances to “knock at his 
door.” A few raps with the knuckles on the 
lower part of the trunk will bring Mr. Wood- 
pecker to the entrance of his house to inquire 
the cause of the disturbance. Peering forth 
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from the little round aperture, he cocks his 
head and eyes his visitors questioningly, as 
though asking whether they are friends or 
foes. : 

Once, however, when a class rapped on a 
tree beneath a woodpecker’s hole, a furry head 
with startled, beadlike eyes poked itself out 
of the opening. And as an uncontrollable 
chorus of surprise arose from the children a 
furry body quickly followed. Instead of 
scampering up the tree, however, the little 
creature spread its legs and flew to one of the 
topmost branches. The next instant Mamma 
Flying-squirrel appeared. And in answer to 
repeated knocks two cunning baby squirrels 
came forth, to the delight of the children, 
and, not having learned to fly, scrambled out 
of the supposed danger to heights of safety 
beside their parents. Ever since then, when 
this particular class prepares to knock at a 
woodpecker’s door, there is a whispered, “ Well 
now, perhaps it’s a flying-squirrel.” 

Besides woodpeckers, there are other 
creeping birds with stiff bills which inhabit 
trees. One of these is the brown creeper, 
which goes round and round the trunk in 
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NEST AND EGGS OF THE WOOD THRUSH. 


ascending the tree, instead of climbing 
straight up as the woodpecker does.. The nut- 
hatch is another, and is easily distinguished as 
being the only bird which walks down a tree. 

Orchards are good places.in which to find 
woodpeckers. Indeed, an old orchard is a 
veritable camping-ground for the feathered 
tribe, and there is always the temptation, 
when a one of the 
kind, to spend an entire morning there. 
Bluebirds, robins, orioles, and the ‘vireo or 


class comes across 








greenlet, known by its peculiar song, 
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(always with rests between the triplets), are 
some of the most familiar which haunt the 
vicinity of fruit-trees, and constitute them- 
selves the farmer’s best friends by feeding on 
the insects which destroy the crops. 

The borders of brooks and streams are also 
places in which Miss Moore’s pupils are cer- 
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PHOEBE-BIRD UNDER A BRIDGE. 
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tain of finding a number of birds. The water- 
thrush and sand-swallow are two which build 
nests in low muddy banks by running water, 
while in higher banks the kingfisher makes 
his home. Besides these, birds which have 
nests in shrubs and trees, or the grass of 
meadows, are naturally attracted to spots con- 
venient to a water supply. 

When they come to one of those little in- 
lets or pools which form along the sides of 
streams, and in which the water is placid, the 
children will generally sit down to wait and 
watch, quite sure that before long some birds 
will come there to bathe. Or, if birds keep 





A FIELD SPARROW ON 


HER NEST. 


persistently out of sight during a walk, Miss 
Moore will teach the children to make alarm 
cries, like those of a baby bird in distress. 
This never fails to bring a flock of excited 
fathers and mothers to the rescue. 

The approach of a kingfisher is heralded by 
the peculiar noise, like that of a policeman’s 
rattle, which he makes. When the children hear 
this sound in the distance, they stand still 
and gaze up the stream in the direction from 
which it comes. Soon they see him, a little 
speck as far off as the eye can reach. The 
next instant there is a whir, and a flash, and 
a streak of rainbow tints past the spot where 
they wait. So swift and straight is his flight, 
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THE HOODED WARBLER’S NEST. 
the kingfisher is gone almost before they 
realize he is there. 

Or it may be that this beautiful bird will 
be discovered sitting on a tall reed which 
bends out over the water, his bright eyes 
searching the liquid depths below. And as 
one watches there is a dart and a splash so 
quick that it is well-nigh impossible to fol- 
low his movements; he has dived into the 





THE 


HOME OF THE INDIGO BUNTING. 
water, secured his prey, and returned to his 
perch—a fish, alive and wriggling, in his long 
bill. 

At a bridge built across either a pond or 
running water the children always wish to 
stop to look for the phebe, or bridge-bird. 
Phebe is a modest little creature dressed in 
a coat of olive green; but watchful eyes are 
almost sure to discover her flitting about in 
the neighborhood of bridges. Or it may be 

hk her song which will betray 
____ 


—3 3 <= her whereabouts. 
a . 
= When the children have 
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found the pheebe they direct their field-glasses 
to the beams beneath the bridge; for some- 
where among the supports of its expanse her 
nest is sure to be hidden. Frequently a nest, 
discovered in the early spring while in course 
of construction, is visited by a class every 
now and then during the season, so that they 
may behold it filled with eggs; as the home 
of little birds; later watch while these baby 
birds, grown larger, are making their first at- 
tempts to fly and leave it; and finally find it 
deserted. 

The phebe is frequently confused with an- 





EGGS OF THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
other small, olivaceous bird, the wood-pewee. 


They are relatives, to be sure, but quite dis- 


tinct. The pewee has a mournful, drawling 
note, from which its name is derived: 
There is really no simi- 
—=——s— larity between this and 
——s—— 


the abrupt note of the 
pheebe. 
Along the borders of a woodland, the plu- 
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mage of the scarlet tanager will sometimes be 
seen, like a flame against the dark foliage. 
This beautiful creature — red, with black 
wings and tail—is the most brightly colored 
bird we have, and lately has been summering 
in the vicinity of New York in increasing 
numbers. The female tanager has none of 
her mate’s brilliancy, but, clothed in a quiet 
coat of olive green, is not easily distinguished 
in her leafy environment. Her nest is usually 
found on the branch of an oak, sometimes 
within the woods, but more frequently on the 
border, or in an open grove of trees. 

Some of the most fascinating birds are ex- 
cessively timid, and build their nests in 
hedges and copses, where they feel secure 
from enemies. One of these is the yellow- 
breasted chat, which whistles like a boy, 
barks like a dog, cries like a child, and has 
numerous other vocal accomplishments which 
make it a favorite with the children, by whom 
it is eagerly sought. But it is well-nigh im- 
possible to court his friendship. At the 
slightest sound he takes to his thicket, from 
which stronghold he calls forth saucy ejacu- 
lations at the intruder. 

In a veritable tangle of brambles, also, 
lives that shy warbler, the white-eyed vireo. 
You may know his whereabouts by the fas- 
cinating, engaging little song which pro- 
ceeds from the shadows where he hides: 
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“What are you doing here? What are you 
doing here?” he seems to say. The children, 
however, never attempt to follow that alluring 
interrogation. Miss Moore has undertaken 
such a pursuit more than once, and can de- 
scribe chases of hours’ duration, through 
thickets and brambles, into marshes and wet 
places, with the vireo fluttering ever before, 
unseen, and leading solely by his unceasing 
questioning, “ What are you doing here?” 

And though Miss Moore has been success- 
ful in the chase, she warns others that they 
should wear an impenetrable suit such as is 
worn in the jungles, if they would follow the 
white-eyed vireo. Otherwise they will likely 
wind up with hands and face torn and 
bleeding, with clothes wet and in shreds, and 
without having caught so much as a glimpse 
of his green coat. 

The birds which live in the woodland are 
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also exceedingly timid, and several of these 
are beautiful songsters. The hermit-thrush, 
indeed, may be called the king of minstrels 
among birds. His wonderful song is inde- 
scribable, but, once heard, is never forgotten. 

The oven-bird is another woodland dweller 
whose beautiful song cannot be written. 
This is its love-song, which is heard only at 
twilight and dawn. It has also a common 
call-note named, “ teacher, teacher,” from his 
accent, accelerando and crescendo. Because 
of the sly tricks of the mother oven-bird, who 
feigns a broken wing to lead one away from 
the vicinity of her nest, it is a great favorite 
with the children. At least one afternoon is 
spent seeking among the trees for its odd 
home. 

On an occasion or two, while hunting for 
the oven-bird’s home, a class has come across 
a couple of eggs, dull white with gray-brown 
spots, lying upon the leaves near the ground. 
These belong to the whippoorwill, a rare visit- 
or in the neighborhood of New York city, 
but quite common in the highlands farther up 
the Hudson. The whippoorwill builds no 
nest, but lays its eggs on a leafy bed or the 
flat top of a rock, in the woodland where it 
spends the daytime. The bird itself is seldom 
seen, being known principally by its quick, 
peculiar cry, from which it receives its name. 

The first class which Miss Moore conducted 
on bird-walks consisted of twelve little news- 
boys, in Boston. Twice a week, after the 
morning editions were sold, they would start 
with her for the country, and spend the rest 
of the day there, enjoying a treat which many 
wealthy children might well have envied 
them. Before their first bird-walk most of 
these boys had been unacquainted with any 
birds except English sparrows. At the end 
of one month they drew up the following list 
of birds which they had seen and studied: 
Crow, blue jay, yellow warbler, wood-thrush, 
chestnut - sided warbler, brown thrasher, 
bronzed grackle, robin on nest, Baltimore 
oriole, black-and-white warbler, chipping- 
sparrow, kingfisher, least flycatcher, white- 
bellied swallow, barn-swallow, Blackburnian 
warbler, chewink, oven-bird, bluebird, phoebe, 
meadow-lark, redstart, partridge, cedar-bird, 
purple finch, chickadee, flicker on nest, song- 
sparrow, kingfisher on nest, red-winged black- 
bird, chimney-swift, goldfinch, blue yellow- 
back warbler, yellow-throated vireo, solitary 
vireo, downy woodpecker on nest, white- 
breasted nuthatch. 
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MAY well admit in the 
very beginning of this story 
that none of us girls liked 
Mabel Muriel Murphy. Per- 
haps it was her name that an- 
noyed us first. There was so 
much of it, and Mabel Muriel Murphy made 
us use the whole of it every time, and some- 
how it didn’t seem to belong together—the 
different parts of it, I mean. But finally Ma- 
bel Blossom—she’s my chum, you know, and 
we're in the same classes at St. Catharine’s— 
finally Mabel Blossom had an idea. She called 
us all together and told us she had found a 
use for Mabel Muriel’s name. She said it 
hurt her to see so much of anything going 
to waste, and that she had been awake most 
of the night before thinking it over, and it 
had been borne in on her that the name could 
be made to fill a long-felt want. She said 
some of us had brought from our happy homes 
exclamations learned from our brothers and 
intended for use in moments of excitement. 
She said we would recall how the Sisters had 
stripped us of these, so to speak, leaving us 
with “nothing but prayer to fill the aching 
void” (she said it just that way), and then 
she suggested that we use Mabel Muriel’s 
name instead. Our teachers might be justified, 


as 
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she said, in objecting to “Great Scott” and 
“Hoely Smoke,” but the strictest could not 
criticise us for using the name of a dear com- 
panion and little playmate! And she said 
to try it for ourselves, repeating it slowly and 
solemnly, Mabel — Mur-iel— Murphy, em- 
phasizing the first syllable of every word, 
and see if it wasn’t grateful and comforting. 

Well, we did, and it was; and before the 
meeting adjourned we made a yell of it, too, 
that died away in a long-drawn-out pianissimo 
effect. It was great. After that you could 
hear girls saying it all over the place, and 
Mabel Muriel herself used to come running 
because she thought she was called. It made 
her mad at first—I mean, it annoyed her 
very much; but pretty soon she got set up 
over it and took it as a kind of tribute, and 
wrote home about it with girlish pride. That 
was the kind she was, you see; not the least 
little bit sensitive; and conceited — well, I 
shall have to wait until I get more expe- 
rience as a writer before I can describe how 
conceited Mabel Muriel Murphy was. 

All this about her name happened a week 
after Mabel Muriel came to St. Catharine’s, 
but if we had waited a-year we couldn’t have 
sized her up better. We were only fifteen, 
and she was sixteen the month before she 
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entered, but it didn’t take us long to read 
her sadly shallow nature. We girls are study- 
ing life and human nature, and if I do say it, 
there isn’t much that escapes our innocent but 
observant young eyes. Whenever you want 
insight and intuition and understanding and 
subtlety, and a lot of other qualities like that, 
you just go to Mabel Blossom or Maudie 
Joyce. They'd tell you to come to me, too, but 
of course I can’t say that about myself, and if 
[ have a special gift for seeing into things I 
don’t deserve any credit for it. It’s a mis- 
fortune. It goes with the artistic tempera- 
ment, and, oh! how the true artist soul suf- 
fers in its loneliness! It is this that has made 
me turn to the study of humanity and find my 
comfort and my nepenthe there. Nepenthe 
means forgetfulness. If Sister Irmingarde 
was here now, she’d tell me I am straying 
from the point, and I suppose I am. It’s so 
hard to remember all the rules of literature 
and keep your plot in your mind at the same 
time. It’s worse than bridge whist. Mabel 
Blossom says my style is a kind of literary 
sprint between the rules and the plot, but she 
needn’t talk. I notice that Sister Irmingarde 
sometimes reads my stories to the class, and 
that she has not yet read one of Mabel’s! 
Not that I wish to boast, of course, for true 
merit is always humble, and I have often 
told Mabel that the only reason her stories 
are so bad is that she lacks construction, 
imagination, and literary talent. 

It was Mabel Muriel’s trunks that annoyed 
us next. There were seven of them, and they 
were piled up in a heap in front of the in- 
firmary, where she had a room because her 
mother thought she was delicate and had to 
be watched nights. That disgusted us, too, 
for Mabel Muriel was a fat, lazy girl, and she 
wanted to be in the infirmary so she wouldn’t 
have to get up as early in the morning as the 
rest of us did. Well, anyway, there were her 
seven trunks, and I wish you could see the 
clothes that girl had brought to the quiet tem- 
ple of learning where we were gathered. Silk 
dresses, and beautiful evening gowns with 
low-neck waists, and lace dressing-gowns, and 
wrappers, and— well, there was no end to 
them. Every morning Mabel Muriel strolled 
into class in a different one, and when Sister 
Irmingarde delicately informed her that sim- 
pler gowns would be in better taste on a 
schoolgirl, she said she hadn’t any others, 
which was all too true. Then we discovered 
what we had surmised from the first, that her 
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family were not people of broad culture, and 
that her father had made a great deal of 
money in lard, or something, and was try- 
ing to spend it all on Mabel Muriel, who was 
his only child. Kittie James had a friend 
in the town Mabel Muriel came from, and 
she said nothing made Mr. Murphy so happy 
as to have Mabel Muriel ask for things. 
Mabel Muriel was thoughtful about that, too, 
and did it, and used to telegraph when letters 
would take too long. Then he would send 
them right off by express, and stand around 
panting with eagerness to do something else, 
like one of those little dogs that run and get 
a stick for you. Kittie’s friend said he ac- 
tually wanted to build a house for Mabel 
Muriel on the campus, so she could have her 
own servants and “ feel at home,” but I can 
imagine the gentle firmness with which Mo- 
ther Mary Caroline sat on that! 

Of course these things did not come to us 
all at once, even with our keen intuition. 
They came slowly, and, my! how we did dis- 
like Mabel Muriel! She snubbed us so, and 
was so vulgar about her money and her 
clothes, and so—well, so lacking in all the 
delicate sensibilities we have been taught are 
characteristic of a lady. We saw she was 
worrying the Sisters to death. You see, they 
had taken her in without realizing what she 
was, and of course it was not easy to send 
her away. For she never did anything very 
bad, of course. She was just underbred and 
disagreeable the whole time, and got boxes 
from home, and ate and ate and got fatter 
every minute, and called the minims around 
her and fed them, too, and told them how 
wonderful she was. The minims, you know, 
were the tiny girls in the elementary depart- 
ments, so young that they did not know any 
better than to respond to the advances and 
chocolate cream of Mabel Muriel Murphy. 
So they stood round her like a flock of cute 
little chickens, and they ate and listened, 
and of course their poor stomachs got upset 
and they landed in the infirmary and had 
bilious attacks. But these incidents, though 
painful, were not all. There was indeed more 
to come, and it came like the Fate in those 
Greek tragedies Sister Edna is beginning to 
tell us about. I like those Greek tragedies. 
They are so like life, and life is so wonderful, 
so terrible. Oh, life, life— But Mabel Blos- 
som says she is perfectly sure I must not 
bring that in here, so I won’t. I let Mabel 
read my stories as fast as I write them. It 
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is such splendid training for her. Mabel says 
so, too. She says that if it wasn’t for my 
stories she might keep on writing herself. 
Those were indeed her words. 

Months passed, and we girls were pretty 
busy. But any time we had after the study 
of life and our school work was given to dis- 
liking Mabel Muriel Murphy. For she got 
worse with every single week. She kept away 
from us as much as she could after we had 
had to drop her, and some of the younger 
girls told us she said things about us, and she 
got duller-eyed and pastier-looking every day. 
Her clothes were quieter (the Sisters made 
her send home for simpler things), and she 
would wipe her pens on the sleeves and the 
skirts to show how she despised them. She 
had never been neat, but her hair looked more 
mussy and her nails were dreadful. It was 
about this time that Sister Irmingarde asked 
me to take Mabel Muriel in hand, and I may 
as well admit right now that I flinched, 
though my father is a general, and no Iverson 
ever yet turned his back to the foe. If she had 
asked me to nurse Mabel Muriel through the 
smallpox I would have done my best; but to 
be her friend, to chum with her—! That 
dash is put in there to show you how I felt. 

Sister Irmingarde was very nice about it, 
of course. She had seen everything, and she 
knew what was passing in my breast as well 
as if a typewriter was rattling it all off for 
her. She said Miss Murphy was too much 
alone, and that a little time and attention 
from me might cheer her and help her in 
many ways. And she talked about humani- 
tarianism and our duty to each other till 
[I said I would—that I would do it, I mean. 
However, it did not work. I did my best, but 
it was all too plain that the calm and re- 
fining influence of my society was not what 
Mabel Muriel wanted. She was civil, in a 
heavy sort of way, but it was a relief to us 
both when_the experiment was over. I have 
seen the gfrls trying to dissolve sugar in lemon 
juice, and they don’t mix very well. It was 
even so with Mabel Muriel and me. Still, it 
gave her a claim on me, and once in a long 
time she would come to my room, smelling of 
horribly strong perfume and bringing a big 
box of the candy she was always eating. 
If there were other girls, she never stayed, 
and there ’most always were, of course, so 
her visits were short and rare. But one night 
Maudie Joyce and Mabel Blossom and I were 
looking at some photographs, and Mabel Mu- 
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riel came, and I made her look, too, and she 
stayed, and we all talked quite a while. She 
was quieter than usual that night and didn’t 
say so much about her “ paw’s” money. And 
she seemed to be watching us and taking us 
in in a queer way. Finally she got up to 
go, and it was quite late, and she stayed by 
the door a little while talking; and with that 
strange insight I have I knew she had enjoyed 
herself and was sorry to go; but she went, 
and didn’t come again for more than a week. 

I am now approaching with the artist’s 
reverence the dramatic scene of this story. 
There always is one in my stories, if you re- 
member, and Mabel Blossom says there are 
times when she can’t wait for them. One night, 
a little after nine o’clock, I was tossing rest- 
lessly in my bed, when I heard a very soft rap 
on my door. I am a nervous and highly ima- 
ginative girl, and my brain is so active that 
sometimes I can’t sleep. That night I had 
eaten one of Maudie Joyce’s Welsh rarebits 
and some pickles and a piece of pie and some 
fudge. I was thinking about the fudge, 
and almost wishing I had not eaten it, when 
the rap came. I was scared, for we are not 
allowed to visit each other at night, and if 
we were caught doing it there would be a lot 
of trouble. I got up and tiptoed to the door 
and opened it, and there, of all persons in 
the world, stood Mabel Muriel Murphy! I 
just gasped, but she walked right in as cool 
as you please and sat down on the edge of my 
bed. She wore one of her white lace dressing- 
gowns, and it was dreadfully soiled, and her 
hair was just the way she wore it in the day- 
time. She had not arranged it neatly for the 
night, as we are taught to do. I closed the 
door and stared at her, and then I said: 
“Good gracious! why did you come here at 
this hour? Sister Edna may hear you.” 

It wasn’t very hospitable, of course, but 
Sister Edna looked after that hall, and I knew 
she might meander along at any minute and 
hear whispering and come in. Mabel Muriel 
propped herself against the foot of the bed 
and stared at me in the calmest way and said: 

“T wish she would come in. That’s exactly 
what I want.” And then she added, very 
solemnly, “May Iverson, I’ve made up my 
mind to be a lady!” 

I can tell you I was angry! In the first 
place, I didn’t see why she had to disturb me 
and the fudge to tell us she wanted to be a 
lady; and in the second place, I didn’t see 
why she wanted Sister Edna to come in. But 
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[ kept still for a minute, and she went 
right on. 

“Tm going to turn over a new leaf,” she 
said, “and I want you to go with me to 
Sister Edna and tell her about it this very 
minute. I’m afraid to go alone.” 

“Well,” I said, “I should think you would 
be! What has Sister Edna to do with it? 
Why don’t you wait till morning and tell 
Sister Irmingarde?” But Mabel Muriel 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I’m in the humor now, 
and I’m going to de it now. And I’m going 
to Sister Edna because Sister Edna is my 
ideal. I’m going to be just like her before I 
get through.” 

I couldn’t help smiling, and she saw it and 
got very red. Sister Edna is the loveliest and 
the most gifted nun at St. Catharine’s. She 
is perfectly charming, but very, very reserved. 
She is really just like a polished woman of 
the world in her manner and her opinions of 
things, but she is very spiritual, too, and 
“edifying,” as the nuns say. Deep in her 
heart she must have felt those days exactly 
as we did about Mabel Muriel, for she is 
such a thoroughbred to her finger-tips, and 
so particular about every little thing in 
manners and conduct. She teaches the 
history classes. I can tell you we hold 
our shoulders back when we meet her on 
the campus. She walks like a queen, and 
she is the neatest thing— Well, I wouldn’t 
like to put down here what she really must 
have thought about Mabel Muriel’s hair and 
nails. But of course she always treated 
Mabel Muriel exactly as she did the rest of 
us, though once or twice she hinted little 
things to her, very subtly. But you couldn’t 
hint to Mabel Muriel. You had to fix your 
eyes on her and spell it right out. 

I began to get interested. I suppose my 
artistic instinct woke up. Mabel Muriel must 
have seen it in my face, though I crawled 
back into bed and drew the clothes under my 
chin, for I was cold. She made herself more 
comfortable, and took off the cover of the box 
of chocolates she was carrying, of course, and 
offered me some. I couldn’t eat it—after that 
fudge!—but she didn’t mind. She chewed 
away and talked with her mouth full, just 
the way she always did. 

“You see,” she went on, “ I’ve just kind of 
made up my mind that I’m different from 
most of you girls, and there isn’t any reason 
why I should be that I know of. My paw’s 
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got money enough to get me anything I 
want. And if I want a special course in man- 
ners and all that, I guess he can pay for it.” 

Then I reminded her that we hadn’t any 
special course in manners at St. Catharine’s, 
and that such training came with the rest. 
The Sisters, I said, spoke of any little things 
they noticed—but here Mabel Muriel inter- 
rupted me. 

“That’s just it,” she said. “They aren’t 
little things, in my case. They’re big ones. 
The rest of you girls—most of you, anyhow— 
get trained in such things at home. I don’t, 
and I need a lot of it, and it’s going to take 
all Sister Edna’s time to do it. But I bet 
she can do it, and paw will pay her well. 
It will be a special, extra course, like music 
or painting.” 

Of course my experience of life has been 
great, and my study of it “ broad and thor- 
ough,” like our courses at St. Catharine’s, but 
even I felt strangely helpless when Mabel 
Muriel was talking. Still, I could see that it 
was a good idea, and I said so. 

“But,” I said, “you go back to bed now, 
and in the morning we’ll go together to Sister 
Irmingarde—” 

“Not on your life!” said Mabel Muriel 
Murphy. I was deeply shocked, but she said 
it and she meant it. She had acquired some 
vulgar expressions in her home town. 

“T’m like paw,” she went on. “ When he 
makes up his mind to do things he just goes 
and does them. I’ve been thinking this over 
for weeks. Now I want it settled. Will 
you come with me to Sister Edna, or won’t 
you?” 

I went. I strive to know myself, and to be 
honest, so I will confess that I went because 
I wanted to see what would happen. I put 
on a bath-robe over my nightgown, and 
slipped my bare feet into my Turkish bed- 
room slippers with the gold embroidery on 
them, and I looked in the glass at my hair, 
and it was all right, and so were my nails. 

Sister Edna slept in a dormitory with twen- 
ty of the smaller girls. She had a little place 
in one corner, all curtained off, and a bed and 
a washstand. And if the children got sick 
in the middle of the night it was very con- 
venient to get up and take care of them—it 
was convenient for them, I mean. It seemed 
too good to be true, but the transom over 
the door showed that a light was burning 
inside, and we knew she was still up. We 
rapped, and she came to the door. I wish 
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you could have seen her face when she saw 
us—Mabel Muriel in her white lace dressing- 
gown and me in a woolly bath-robe, and both 
of us scared to death. For it must have 
dawned on even Mabel Muriel that the situa- 
tion in which we two young girls were placed 
was embarrassing. 

The very minute Sister Edna turned her 
big brown eyes on us I remembered that I 
hadn’t put on my stockings. Of course she 
couldn’t really see that, but somehow I felt 
as if she could, and I just wriggled. As for 
Mabel Muriel, she sneaked behind me and 
left me to speak for her. That shows, too, 
the kind of a girl she was. Neither of us 
spoke—I couldn’t, and Mabel Muriel wouldn’t 
—and Sister Edna raised her eyebrows a 
little in a way she had. 

“What is it, girls?” she said. “Are you 
ill?’ Then Mabel Muriel gave me a pinch 
and an awful push, to show me that I was 
to explain. I hadn’t expected it, and I lost 
my balance and fell against Sister Edna, and 
I was so angry I just said right out what I 
thought. 

“Tt’s Mabel Muriel Murphy, Sister,” I 
said, “and she wants to be a lady. I tried 
to make her wait till morning to begin, but 
she wouldn’t; and now I think myself she’d 
better begin at once.” 

Sister Edna stood looking at us for a mo- 
ment without a word, and then a little twinkle 
came into her eyes and her lips twitched, and 
I knew she had grasped the whole situation 
in the wonderful way they have. They read 
your very thoughts, you know, and many, 
many are the hours we girls have to spend in 
distant haunts in the grounds to keep the 
Sisters from looking at us and reading our 
most secret plans in our young faces. I 
don’t know how they do it, but they do. 
Well, Sister Edna came out and led us into 
a class-room just across the hall, and mo- 


tioned to chairs; and, dear me! how I 
did long for those stockings! But Mabel 
Muriel Murphy never turned a hair. I for- 


got to say that of course Sister Edna was as 
immaculate as if she had been at mass that 
moment. Not a pin was out of place. You 
would think, wouldn’t you, that they would 
take off their heavy veils or linen guimpes 
or other things when they are all alone; 
but if they ever do, no human eye but their 
own has rested on the result. Sister Edna 
turned to Mabel Muriel and spoke in her 
cool, exquisite voice, that always makes you 
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feel somehow as if you were seven hundred 
miles away from her. 

“You know this is very unusual, Miss 
Murphy,” she said. “I hope it is also im- 
portant enough to justify such a departure 
from the rules. If it is, you may speak—but 
as briefly and as much to the point as you 
can, please.” 

It was not possible to disturb for long the 
self-content of Mabel Muriel Murphy. She 


‘leaned her head against the back of her chair 


—we were all sitting down by that time, 
Sister Edna at the desk and we girls in front 
of her—and she answered in the queer drawl 
she had. 

“Well, Sister Edna,” she said, “it’s im- 
portant to me, and it’s important to you, too, 
I guess, because you’re going to be in it.” 
And then she told Sister Edna the whole plan, 
about as she had told it to me. Sister Edna 
did not interrupt; she waited with beautiful 
courtesy until it was all out, and then she 
stood up with a gentle firmness that somehow 
convinced even Mabel Muriel that she could 
not spend the night there. But she was very 
sweet, too, and encouraging. 

“Tt is an excellent plan, Miss Murphy,” 
she said, “so far as it concerns yourself, and 
I am very glad you have made it. But it 
cannot be discussed at all to-night. If you 
will come to me in the morning we will go 
into it carefully, and I am sure you may 
count on assistance from us all—both teachers 
and pupils.” 

Mabel Muriel never budged. She had thick 
lips, and they looked stubborn now. 

“But I want you,” she said. “I don’t want 
any one else. And I want you to make me 
just like you.” 

Sister Edna smiled again. I was hoping 
she would look at me and meet the glance 
of understanding in my eye, but she did not. 
She gently ushered us to the door, and before 
we knew quite how it happened we were 
saying good night, and Sister Edna had said 
that neither she nor Mabel Muriel could de- 
cide the question of Miss Murphy’s instruct- 
ors, and that she thought the whole matter 
could safely “lie on the table” until morn- 
ing. Then she told us to go directly to our 
rooms, and we did; and somehow the excite- 
ment had done me good, for I went right to 
sleep. 

The next morning Mabel Muriel and Sister 
Edna and Sister Irmingarde had a long in- 
terview, and when Mabel Muriel came out 


she held her chest out and her chin very high, 
so we knew the great work had begun. She 
said I might tell the girls about it; so I 
did, and I said we must help, and they all 
said they would. They tried, too, but there 
was not much they could do, for Mabel Muriel 
would not let them. She did not seem to 
appreciate the beautiful spirit we showed. 
When she came into class she looked very 
spick and span, and her hair was neat and 
her nails were clean. We noticed that first. 
Then we saw that she was not chewing any- 
thing behind Sister Irmingarde’s back, and 
that she sat up in her seat instead of loun- 
ging the way she always did. She didn’t look 
especially happy, but I suppose we should not 
have expected that. I have already noticed, 
young as I am, that it is only in literature 
that people are perfectly happy the minute 
they begin to be good. In real life they 
are usually missing so much that it makes 
them cross. There was the gleam of a deadly 
resolution in Mabel Muriel’s bulging gray 
eyes, though, and that took the place of a 
spiritual expression. That night she tele- 
graphed home not to send any more candy 
or boxes for a while, and she came to my room 
and got the names of the cold-cream and 
tooth-paste I use. She used as much slang 
as ever, but of course the Sisters could not 
do everything for her at once, and they had 
wisely begun on the really vital things. 

For the next week or two we girls didn’t 
do much but watch Mabel Muriel Murphy 
and talk about her progress. It was almost 
like a miracle. Of course her plan of having 
Sister Edna all the time had not succeeded, 
but she reported to Sister Edna every morning 
and evening, and was with her about an hour 
each time. At first we felt surprised when 
we saw Mabel Muriel looking nice or doing 
things properly, but after a few weeks we 
got used to it, and then we only spoke about 
her when she was careless or anything of that 
kind. And I cannot tell you how rarely that 
was. She never slipped back, she never lost in- 
terest, and, what was more, she never lost pa- 
tience. Sister Edna told some one it was the 
most remarkable transformation she had ever 
seen. I don’t think any of us realized how 
few times we had to criticise her, and I’m 
sure I, for one, never stopped to think how 
quietly and coolly and absolutely Mabel 
Muriel was becoming one of us. She was in 
our classes, and she was studying, and as the 
months went on she looked and acted like all 
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the rest of us—only better. Very early in the 
affair her room began to look different. She 
sent home most of her pictures and gave 
away her furniture (when it was scattered all 
over, one piece here and another there, it 
didn’t look so bad), and her new things were 
quiet and in good taste. She never mentioned 
her money any more. Finally we no longer 
spoke of the bad things she didn’t do, because 
there were none; and besides, we were kept 
busy noticing the nice things she did do. 
Who was it that always remembered the sick 
girls and visited them and wrote their home 
letters? It was Mabel Muriel Murphy. Who 
was nicest to the lonely new girls, and tender- 
est to the little minims? Again it was Mabel 
Muriel. Who always had her room and desk 
and bureau drawers in perfect condition, and 
who never used slang or made careless gram- 
matical mistakes in conversation? 
more it was Mabel Muriel Murphy. 
When she came back the next year we 
thought she would drop her special course 
in manners, because it was not necessary, but 
she did not. She kept right at it, two hours 
a day, and even at other times we saw her 
on the campus with Sister Edna, or met them 
together at some of the shrines scattered 
through the grounds. We afterwards learned 
that Sister Edna was going 
very deeply into things by 
that time, and superintend- 
ing Mabel Muriel’s reading 
and giving her a kind of 
special ethical course. I 
think I can say I was the 
first of the girls to realize, 
during the second year, that 
Mabel Muriel had become a 
Power at St. Catharine’s, 


Once 


though my chum Mabel 
Blossom says she felt it 
coming. 

Mabel Blossom and 


Maudie Joyce and I had run 
things pretty much as we 
pleased until then. The 
girls all liked us, and we 
held together and usually 
agreed on what was best for 
them, so there was no 
trouble. But all of a sud- 
den we learned that if we 
wanted to see our old crowd 
we'd have to go to Mabel 
Muriel Murphy’s room! I 
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need not add that to sensitive artistic natures 
like ours this discovery was a shock. Then 
we found that the girls were criticising us! 
They thought we were often careless about 
lessons and matters of dress and good form. 
And so, little by little, the bitter truth came 
home to us that we three girls, the old leaders 
of the school, would have to live up to Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. It was Maudie Joyce who 
first voiced this humiliating truth. 

“ We’ve got to let her in,” she said, “ to our 
very innermost circle.” And it was Mabel 
Blossom who replied, while I sat in a de- 
pressed silence: 

“Humph! Will she come in after we've 
let her?” 

She would not! She had set a new stand- 
ard, and we three just had to painfully 
climb up to it. For Mabel Muriel never 
failed, never forgot, never for a single in- 
stant lost sight of the fact that Sister Edna 
was her ideal, and that she meant to be ex- 
actly like her. She was, too, more and more, 
except that she never got her lovely nature, 
though there is no doubt that Sister Edna had 
developed a moral sense in her; and by this 
time Mabel Muriel was copying all Sister 
Edna’s ways. Mabel Blossom said it was by 
the clothing alone that she distinguished be- 
tween the two when she met 
them on the campus, but 
Mabel Blossom sstill has 
moments of girlish frivoli- 
ty. I sometimes fear she 
will never realize how seri- 
ous life is. It seemed terri- 
bly serious to me when I 
found I'd have to regard 
Mabel Muriel Murphy as a 
model! 

They give an annual prize 
at St. Catharine’s, called the 
Cross of Honor. It goes to 
the finest all-round girl at 
school —the best student, 
the noblest character; in 
short, the girl the Sisters 
think is the representative 
girl of the academy. You 
will never guess who got it 
this year, for I am keeping 
that as the climax—which 
is the real test of art in a 
story. 

It was 
Murphy! 


Mabel Muriel 
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Paris, December 25, 1903. 

T is immensely interesting to the Ameri- 
| ean to note the differences which lie be- 

tween republican France and republican 
United States. One rather expects to find a 
certain correspondence of conditions existing 
between the two countries because of their 
common political form, but the fact at which 
one arrives is simply that there are republics 
and republics. The “ fatal drollery of a rep- 
resentative government” is clearly—to the 
mind of the American—more in evidence in 
France than in the United States, but for 
this the people of to-day are as little to be 
blamed, on the one hand, as flattered, on the 
other. It is no doubt true, in the experience 
of a nation as of an individual, that a great 
practical, if unpoetical, advantage accrues 
from having no past. The prairies, rivers, 
mountains, gold-mines, oil-wells, corn-fields, 
which are at once exhumed by any one dig- 
ging into our past, are certainly far from 
being as intoxicating to the mind as is the 
long line of dazzling though often depraved 
kings and emperors which shaped the immor- 
tal past of France, but a government actually 
bent on the business of expressing the will 
of the people has much less to contend with 
in the former instance than in the latter. 

So far as the mind of an American woman 
is able to penetrate the mystery, the so-called 
representative government of France is an 
impersonal, self-existent neuter power—an It 
somehow, in some intangible butsever-potent 
fashion, incarnating and perpetuating the ab- 
solutism of an empire which is more to be 
dreaded by the people than a real flesh-and- 
blood empire like Napoleon’s, because the 
people have now to contend with “ powers of 
darkness.” I can follow a Christian Science 
argument and I can in moments of superhu- 
man lucidity comprehend a Wall Street stock- 
jobbing report. But I view with wonder not 
unmixed with suspicion anybody who pre- 
tends to understand what and whom the rep- 
resentative government of France represents. 
For example, the people of France are certain- 
ly Catholics, yet every time the Combes policy 
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seems to be threatened with defeat and the 
matter is brought home to the people by an 
election, behold! a vote is forthcoming showing, 
practically, that Catholic France is actually 
overwhelmingly in favor of a government de- 
voted to the destruction of Catholicity. Then, 
apparently, just to leave no room for doubt 
that there is anything which French politics 
cannot accomplish in the way of confusing 
contradictions, we find a famous free-think- 
ing district of the country represented in Par- 
liament by a Catholic priest. The political 
order of France in its nature eludes compari- 
son with anything and everything, but in the 
social order and in the personal experience of 
the French Republic I find much which ap- 
peals to me as being oddly in contrast with 
our own democracy. 

Before coming to Paris to live I had been 
accustomed often to see President Roosevelt 
dash by my front door on horseback in a 
Rough Rider style of dress, and almost daily, 
during his lifetime in Washington, I used to 
see President McKinley driving out, himself 
handling the reins. But here, poor President 
Loubet is unkindly criticised for oceasion- 
ally driving his own horses. As President of 
the Republic of France, it is thought that he 
is wanting in dignity proper to his office to 
appear in such democratic fashion. I say 
poor President Loubet because it certainly 
appears to me to be anything but all glory to 
be the President of France. I was especially 
struck with the pitifulness of the office at the 
time of the visit of the King of England. I 
studied the two as the French President and 
the British King sat side by side in the royal 
box the gala-night at the Opéra, and the 
President appeared so small, downtrodden, 
commonplace, resting meekly in ordinary 
evening dress beside the great person of the 
King, gorgeously attired, magnificently self- 
assured, his ensemble blending finely with 
the character of his surroundings — with 
the regal splendor of the interior of the 
Opéra, the marvellously gowned and bejew- 
elled beautiful women, and les élegants—men 
uniformed in scarlet, blue, white, gold, and 
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silver, hung over with blazing decorations, the 
striking black and green of the Forty Im- 
mortals appearing to bring out the vivid tones 
of the whole. In the midst of this scene, 
contrasted with King Edward, and again 
more recently as I saw President Loubet 
standing for Republicanism, small of stature, 
wanting weight, life, color, motion, amid the 
festivals with which France welcomed the 
King and Queen of Italy, I was filled with 
compassion for the man who undertakes the 
task of conducting a republic amid the royal 
traditions and ever-present royal complica- 
tions of France. 

Practically the whole French government is 
housed in the palaces of dead (several mur- 
dered) emperors and kings. The President 
himself dwells in a palace replete with remin- 
iscences of royal and imperial rule. At the 
entrance two soldiers mount guard, and with- 
in the magnificent precincts the people have 
no right to enter. The public is never enter- 
tained there. Such functions as our Presi- 


dent’s New-year reception are unknown, and 
as for a Deputy or a Senator taking his con- 
stituents from the country around to tell the 
President how-d’-y’-do and advise him a bit 
concerning how to run the affairs of the na- 
tion, as our Congressmen may—why, when I 
asked a Deputy if he is in the habit of doing 


this, he fairly turned pale and declared that I 
must be jesting. 

The French Parliament assembles in a 
palace, and there is scarcely a branch of the 
government otherwise located. This entails 
a constant struggle imposed upon democracy ; 
the very walls in which the Republic makes its 
home breathe of royalty—of a social and po- 
litical order always living to combat its will. 
I was greatly impressed by this, visiting the 
apartments which were prepared for the en- 
tertainment of the King and Queen of Italy 
during their stay in Paris. These were in the 
palace which-for every-day purposes quarters 
the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres—the 
office of the French government correspond- 
ing to our Department of State. I mount- 
ed thither by a stairway so broad and grand 
that, with cutting off the wings, we could al- 
most set up our President’s mansion on one of 
the steps. Either side, the walls were hung 
with priceless tapestries, at which I was not 
immediately able to look for blinking before 
the splendor which seemed to be in the very 
air itself. Happily, I was left to wander 
alone in the midst of this regal revelation. 
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The King’s bed was a bed where Napo- 
leon once slept and dreamed his mighty 
dreams. In the Queen’s chamber, the chif- 
fonier was used formerly by Marie Antoinette; 
the dressing-table, by the ill-fated Josephine ; 
the incomparable pier-glass, by Marie Louise; 
historic reminiscences no less interesting at- 
tached to every bit of furniture in the entire 
suite of many rooms, but the dust-covered 
charm which history gives to things was lost 
to consciousness before the indescribable 
beauty of a few vases placed here and there 
and of the tapestries covering the chairs, di- 
vans, and every inch of all the lofty walls. I 
was thankful to be quite by myself before this 
spectacle of art which fairly pained me with 
its perfectness and moved me both to ery and 
to say my prayers. It seemed to be the color in 
the vases that made such glut of joy; but in 
the tapestries, one somehow got at once with 
their loveliness a sense of the spiritual value 
of the patience, the endurance, the long hope 
and lasting faith of the workers who had 
made them. Here they were, almost miles of 
them; and a year of a man’s life—of his days, 
strength, heart, soul—went into the making 
of a yard! I dare say the King and Queen 
slept stolidly in the midst of all this wonder- 
ful, sad-speaking beauty, but I fancy they 
are in the habit of having terrible nightmares. 
for, quite curiously, both in the King’s cham- 
ber and in the Queen’s, which were separated 
by a spacious boudoir, close beside the bed of 
each on the table de nuit rested a telephone. 
For the King, was one elaborately encased in 
brass; for the Queen, one delicately wrought 
in white enamel; either, however, serving the 
practical purpose of calling out the troops 
in case the sweet, sad ghosts habiting the 
beauty about them should walk in the night. 

To adorn the abode of royalty, the furni- 
ture-warehouse of the nation had been ran- 
sacked. This warehouse of vast dimensions 
is stored with accumulated art treasures, 
erstwhile the property of the kings, queens, 
emperors of France. Thus when France en- 
tertains a neighboring monarch she is able to 
install him in the Republic in truly royal fash- 
ion, and a splendid aristocracy also survives 
in the Republic, amid which a king and queen 
need miss little or none of the glitter and 
ceremony to which they are accustomed at 
home. Conspicuously gracing all the social 
functions devised for the entertainment of 
Italy’s sovereigns were innumerable counts, 
marquises, barons, princes of France’s own 
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making. In a word, France is always able, 
and by force of circumstances is constantly 
being obliged, to summon into being a mo- 
narchical order among its people—a sort of 
mongrel, monarchical order to be sure, but 
still something infinitely removed from a pure 
democracy. As the host of kings and queens 
she practically hustles the Republic out of 
sight and hurries into a crown which is 
rather bizarre and sits a bit askew, much as 
the misguided housewife, who wishes to make 
a good appearance, drives the grimy-faced 
children out into the woodshed and pins her- 
self into a false front and a faded silk gown 
grown too small for her, when she sees the 
minister coming down the road. I cannot 
help thinking that the American habit of en- 
tertaining royalty is much finer in its politi- 
cal integrity. When a man of a house royal 
comes to see us he gets an extra plate at 
table and plenty of the best to which we are 
accustomed. We do him every honor, but we 
maintain our republican character with it all. 

When the visit of the King and Queen of 
Italy was first considered, it looked as if 
Madame Loubet would have no place or part 
in the festivities. The Protocole establishes 
that the wife of the President of the French 
Republic has no official standing. However, 
after much deliberation, inspired in the end 
by a delicately conveyed request from the 
ever-gracious Queen Elena, it was finally con- 
ceded that Madame Loubet should be accord- 
ed the “right of courtesy,” as the privilege 
was officially denominated, to assume equal 
rank with her husband in entertaining the 
royal pair. But one restriction was put upon 
her. She was not allowed to ride at the head 
of the troops. During the review at Vincennes, 
while Victor Emmanuel on horseback, and 
President Loubet and the Queen side by side 
in a carriage, made the round of the field, fol- 
lowed by the military of France, Madame 
Loubet was left sitting to one side on the 
tribune provided for the spectators. 

The wives of French Parliamentarians 
have in their official position almost nothing 
in common with that of the wives of Ameri- 
can Congressmen. The latter, by virtue of 
the husbands’ political office, at once assume 
exalted social rank and manifold social 
duties. A unique code of etiquette governs 
their relations one with another, and with 
society in general. The wife of the French 
Deputy or Senator, however, experiences no 
necessary change in her social sphere by rea- 



































son of her husband’s office. She is not, as is 
the Congressman’s wife, placed under the ne- 
cessity of having a day at home once a week 
throughout the session of Parliament, when 
all the world, if it choose, may invade her 
premises and drink her tea, at the same time 
bowing down before the dignity which her 
husband’s distinction in politics confers upon 
her. The wives of French Parliamentarians 
who are conspicuous in Paris society are so 
because of personal, not political, qualifica- 
tions. It is only as position in the French 
political order represents the power of the 
government—the mysterious, awe-inspiring It 
of France—that social rank accrues to the 
possessor. Thus the wife of a member of the 
French cabinet ranks with royalty, as ap- 
peared on the occasion of the visit of Italy’s 
sovereigns. When these were dined by the 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, they re- 
ceived the invitation equally in the name of 
Madame as of Monsieur Delcassé. It is thus 
always the government, rather than the people 
of France, which has power in representation. 

The wives of French Deputies, by reason of 
the husbands’ office, enjoy one very pretty 
distinction in the Paris world which is emi- 
nently characteristic of the beautiful spirit 
animating the French, individually consid- 
ered. That is, the wife of the Deputy con- 
ceives it to be a moral obligation devolving 
upon her to look after the poor in Paris who 
have come originally from her husband’s dis- 
trict. Every separate department in France 
is a singular social unity. The peasant from 
Pas-de-Calais, from Ardennes, from Loire, 
from where not, speaks lovingly of his 
“pays,” and he means not France, but Pas- 
de-Calais, Ardennes, Loire, or the district 
where his home is located, which is to him 
pre-eminently the country of his heart. 
Neighbors there so marry and intermarry that 
the people of one “ pays” are often nearly all 
of one family, and are always of one heart 
and of one profound sentiment of sympathy. 
On such basis, the members of each “ pays” 
dwelling in Paris are organized for charitable 
purposes, and at the head of this work ap- 
pears the wife of the Deputy representing the 
district. In one instance the woman exer- 
cising this gentle office incident to political 
position in France is an American, the 
daughter of Mrs. Bellamy Storer and the 
wife of the Marquis de Chambrun, who rep- 
resents in the French Parliament the District 
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‘ be trimmed with fur. This season 


velvet and cloth are extremely fash- 
ionable, or velvet trimmed with 


midsummer fashions are 


T always seems that midwinter 
and 
more attractive than those de- 


signed for spring 
and autumn, as 
though all the early 
designs had been im- 
proved upon, toned 
down, or elaborated 
until they reached a 
degree of perfection 
that of 
was 


necessity 
lacking in the 
first designs set be- 
fore the public. Of 
course now, with so 
much more thought 
bestowed upon 
clothes than ever be- 
fore and the con- 
stant change of fash- 
ion, one changes 
without waiting for 
the And in 
midsummer and 
midwinter the 
different styles 

for the whole 
year can be utilized. 
In short, just now, 
there is a wonderful 
variety of coloring, 
materials, and mod- 
els “from which to 
choose. 

The costume in- 
tended for outdoor 
midwinter wear 
must of course be 
made of warm ma- 
terial, and fashioned 
either to wear 
with heavy furs or 


season. 


om 


cloth or cloth 
trimmed with velvet. 
For afternoon and 
reception wear 
smooth cloth and vel- 
vet are the most 
fashionable materi- 
als, but there are any 
number of rough 
fabrics, that at one 
time were supposed 
to be only suitable 
for the rough-and- 
ready costume, that 
are made quite too 
elaborate for hard 
wear, and which are 
extremely attractive. 
Rough materials are, 
as a rule, made 
with long coats, 
although there 

is a very odd 
short coat 

that looks like 

a sacque coat 

made up in 
rough gray 


AFTERNOON GOwN of pale blue cashmere with bands of dark blue 
taffeta cat-stitched on; lace yoke and bands on cuffs. 
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into a cuff of velvet 
edged with fur. As a 
rule the coat with at- 
tached skirts is rather 
more popular than the 
long one-piece coat fitted 
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Street Gown of very dark gray cloth inlet with broad- 
tail; tiny steel buttons on simulated buttonholes of narrow 
black braid; three large cut-steel buttons on the vest; edge of 
white cloth on vest and cuffs, and shaped belt of the same 





Oxford mixture or cheviot and 
trimmed with Persian lamb and 
black mohair braid. The fronts 
are faced with pale blue cloth, 
¢ and there is a high stock-collar 
of the pale blue embroidered in 
gold. The sleeves are large, with 
the fulness drawn at the wrist fur; collar and undersleeves of white lawn. 










Paris mMopge. of negligée; cream cloth edged with 
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when badly made. A belt is necessary 
with it; in fact, belts of the same ma- 
terial are worn with many of the coats 
this year. 

Velvet costumes trimmed with bands 
of cloth and appliqué of cloth are ex- 
tremely smart, but as a rule are made 
with short coats that have long tabs in 
front and are the perfection of fit. The 
skirts are extremely elaborate, with 
flounces or panels, and a perfectly plain 
velvet skirt is rarely seen any more. 
Fancy buttons of silver, gold, or rhine- 
stones are used on these coats. 


ELDERLY LADy’s morn 
ing jacket of gray cashmere 
with black woollen lace. 


in the back 

and with 

loose fronts, 

that has 

been fashiona- 

ble for the last 

year. The fash- 

ion that came 

in in the autumn 

of the close-fitting 

coat with blouse 

front and attach- 

ed skirt, the skirts 

pleated and the 

fronts faced with cut-work 
of velvet, is one of the most 
popular models. So much 
depends upon the fit of a 
coat of this sort as well as 
upon the figure of the 


wearer, that the style will Paris mopet of golden-brown velvet gown; cords of the 


a er f same velvet; turned-back cuffs and yoke are edged with band 
never become common, TOF of dull pink cloth; the circles are embroidered solid in shaded 
it is so exceedingly ugly gold silk; lace yoke and frills. 
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Paris MopREL for evening coat; palest beige cloth entirely lined and corded with pale blue 
satin; odd little capuchin hood lined with the satin which is used for the buttons and loops. 
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HE number of 

materials and 

colors which 
are considered fash- 
ionable this winter 
make the problem of 
choosing evening 
gowns rather more 
difficult in one way 
than ever. The very 
costliest of materials 
are used, and at the 
same time the very 
simplest are also 
fashionable. 

Chiffon of every 
quality is in favor, 
and there are so 
many different 
varieties as to 
give the effect 
of there being 
many different 
materials in- 
stead of all be- 
ing the same. 
The shaded chif- 
fon gowns made 
up in accordion 
pleatings are 
most exquisite 
in coloring and 
design and en- 
tirely different 
from anything 
that has been 
fashionable for 
the last two or 
three years. The 
chiffon itself is 


like a very light Paris MODEL of evening gown of black spangled 
> tulle over black ; velvet shoulder - straps outlined 
oh wy with jet, velvet belt, and velvet let into the designs 
exquisite finish. on the skirt; heavy spangled ornaments. 


crépe with an 
















Shaded _ red, blue, 
and violet are the 
three favorite colors. 
The skirts are made 
without any  trim- 
ming or are trimmed 
with lozenge-shaped 
pieces of velvet or 
medallions of lace 
in a deep écru shade. 
The elbow _ sleeves 
are in accordion 
pleats, made of yards 
and yards of chiffon 
gathered into a nar- 
row bias band of vel- 
vet, and there is a 
bertha of lace or 
shirrings of the 
lighter shade of 
chiffon to finish the 
waist around the 
shoulders. A bodice 
belt of the lighter 
shade of. velvet fin- 
ishes the gown. 
Some charming 
gowns of chiffon 
trimmed with rows 
of velvet ribbon have 
been illustrated in 
the Bazar. These 
are fashionable, and 
will be so for some 
months to come, but 
are more fashionable 
made in colors than 
in white, while black 
chiffon gowns are so 
trimmed with em- 
broidered and span- 
gled laces as to show 
very little of the 
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PRINCESSE EVENING GOWN of lace over very 
pale blue; on the lace are rows of blue velvet 
ribbon ; fichu and ruffles of blue mousseline 


chiffon itself. An all- 
black chiffon gown is 
too sombre in ap- 
pearance to be becom- 
ing, and so it is usu- 
ally generously span- 


! . EVENING Gown of cranberry velour; black satin belt and rosettes with 
gled In gold and silver. paste centres. 
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Spangled gowns are still fashiona- 
ble, and there are scores of so-called 
pattern gowns that are most exquisite 
in effect and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. The newest of these are of 
white net with round flat disks of 
mauve or mother-of-pearl paillettes, 
or of tulle with very small spangles 
and rows of fringe to match. 
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EveniInG COAT of moss-green velvet trimmed with ermine edged with sable; green velvet cords 
in all seams. 
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EveninGc Gown of white crépe de Chine edged with tan lace ; transparent yoke of white lace above 
the shirred bertha of the crépe. 
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5 HE expression “smart,” which 
p 


of late years has been so often 

applied to clothes, and which 

seems to convey such a complex 

meaning, is especially applicable to 

the fashions in children’s clothes 

this season. There is an indescriba- 

\ ble trim, neat appearance, a certain 

\» distinctive cut of skirt and waist, 

2\ that makes the simplest little frock 

¢ \ most attractive and also makes the 
wearer look well dressed. 

Long waists and short skirts are 


pe Bov’s Eton suit; latest 


4 striped trousers. 


Girv’s Gown of white and dark 
Wo English model, with gray blue striped taffeta; bands of dark trimmed with black braid and tas- 


blue on which are pastilles of white 


still fashionable, and if the truth be 
told, the style is in danger of becom- 
ing so exaggerated, that it will not 
remain popular so long as if it were 
treated more rationally. All-one- 
piece frocks are fashionable, alike 
for small boys and small girls, and 
the Russian blouse is a favorite de- 
sign. The pleated skirts with blouses 
are also fashionable, and both models 
are made up in cloth and serge, as 
well as in wash materials. 

The craze for dressing children 





Girw’s coat of deep red cloth 


sels; upper collar is of black velvet- 
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CuiLp’s Frock of golden-brown cashmere, with 
gold and black embroidery on the collar and cuffs. 


entirely in white shows no sign of 
abating, and certainly it is a most 
charming fad. In a long white coat 
with cap or bonnet to match, white 
leggings, white boots, and white fur 
gloves, the brilliancy of a child’s 
complexion seems almost dazzling, 
and ermine, the most trying fur in 
the world, is powerless to spoil the 
effect. The gray squirrel coat and 
cap with just a touch of red velvet is 
another becoming and effective out- 
door costume, although not a new 
fashion this season. There has al- 
ways been a prejudice against allow- 
ing children to wear fur, espe- 
cially close to the throat, but the 
new coats are cut to fasten below the 
neck, and if there is not a heavy 
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Littie Grrw’s LAWN FROCK, with trimmings of 
guipure lace, and liberty satin edge on the collar. 


interlining and the coat is not worn 
in too mild weather, there is no pos- 
sible reason why it is not just as 
healthful as a heavily interlined 
cloth. 

Velvet costumes are exceedingly 
fashionable, and the smartest are 
either made in Russian-blouse style 
or the long loose coat with shoulder 
capes of velvet, fur, or velvet 
trimmed with fur. Black, dark blue, 
light brown, and white are the fa- 
vorite colors for children’s coats, 
and as a rule silk velvet is used in- 
stead of velveteen, for no known rea- 
son save the absurd fancy for 
added expense. Velveteen and cor- 
duroy are quite as effective and 
much less costly. 
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HILE all of the new designs 

\) \) for indoor and outdoor 
clothes are apparently on 

the most elaborate scale, there never 
was a time when there were more 
charmingly simple fashions than at 
the present moment, and it may also 
be stated that these same apparently 
elaborate styles are by no means im- 
possible of home manufacture. As 
has often been said, severely plain 
gowns, unrelieved by any trimmings, 
are infinitely harder to make look 
well than those on which there is so 
much trimming as to make it possi- 


GRAY CLOTH BLOUSE trimmed with a darker shade of 


the same color woollen lace over white satin. 





WE 
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ble to cover defects. The present 
craze for ruffles and flounces, rows of 
shirrings and tuckings, is a boon to 
the women who have to do their own 
dressmaking, and if in consequence 
of this trimming much more hand- 
work is required, at all events it is 
possible to cover up mistakes in the 
fit of either coat, waist, or skirt. It 
seems like strange advice to say that 
if one is not a good dressmaker much 
trimming would best be used, but, 
after all, it is practical, just as a 
fitted waist with loose drapery is far 
easier to make becoming than a 
waist of hard outlines, in which 
every defect both of nature and of 
fit shows so plainly. 

The newer skirts are flounced, 
but a flounced skirt is not a diffi- 
eult thing to attempt, provided 
the skirt itself fits well. To be- 
gin with, it must be fitted most 
carefully around the hips and in 
front, and have plenty of fulness 
at the back, but the fulness can be 
hidden in inverted pleats. The 
flounces should be put on to form 
a becoming line. There are very 
few figures which look well with 
the straight round flounce; there 
should be always a dip towards 
the front and much more fulness 
just at the back than anywhere 
else. Both gathered and pleated 
flounces are fashionable, but the 
gathered ones are much easier to 
make, and the most effective trim- 
ming is a narrow edge of gold or 
silver braid, or a stiff edge of lace. 
One deep flounce, if that is more 
becoming, and three flounces if 
possible, is a good rule to follow. 
But with the three flounces they 
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Paris mopet of seal jacket, 
the basque attached under the 
belt by snap fasteners so it can 
be removed if desired ; pale green 
and black silk braid and little 
black buttons over black taffeta. 


must not be put on 
too full, otherwise the 
lines of the figure 
are completely spoiled. 
Medallions of lace or 
embroidery or tam- 
bour embroidery on 
the material itself is 
perfectly possible for 
amateurs to attempt, 
and the gown may be 
made of silk, of soft 
cloth, or of veiling. 
Close-fitting waists 
are more and more 


fashionable all the time, so it is a good plan to 
get a lining that fits well, and keep it as a model 
for all waists. An economical purchase is a figure 
on which the lining can be fitted, and then on the 
front of the waist the material may be draped 
instead of being taken in the seams. It is a 
fashion now that both slight and stout figures 
ean have the waists so fashioned as to look full 
in front; this appearance is gained by means 
either of the material or of the lace. The old- 
fashioned basque is coming into fashion again, 
fitted below the waist-line and with attached side 
pieces. It is never a very good style of waist for 
an amateur to undertake, and yet it is more 
becoming to a stout woman than is the short 
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StmmPLe HOUSE GowN of gray-green cloth and velvet, the velvet set in 


and the cloth edges stitched 
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AF rERNOON Gown of pinkish-gray soft taffeta trimmed 
with dull-rose velvet and paste buttons; cream lace vest 
and ruffles 


The new belts made of silk or 
satin or velvet on the bias are a boon, 
for they hide defects and can be pulled 
into place and make the waist look 
much smaller; in fact, they are far bet- 
ter than waists that are finished with a 
narrow stitched band or folds of the 
material,—a style, by the way, that it is 
extremely hard to carry out correctly. 
Outside wraps and coats are more and 


waist. 





more shapeless, but for the spring 
Eton jackets are to be greatly in 
demand. These jackets can be 


made at home much more satis- 
factorily than can long coats, but 
they are not to be advocated for 
women beyond middle age. For 
medium-length, three- 


them the 





Paris mops. for a simple street gown; blue 
serge trimmed with two widths of black silk braid 
and graduated sizes of little black silk buttons; 
collar and cuffs of cream cloth bordered with 
multicolored silk braid 
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economical investment. It is perfectly 
impossible to wear one gown all the 
time and have.it look well, but if it is 
kept entirely for street wear, and this 
house gown is put on when the street 
gown has been removed, it is surprising 
how much money is saved. Cotton vel- 
vets in plain or figured designs, light- 
weight cloths, inexpensive brocades, all 
are useful for this purpose. 
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PARIS MODEL BLouss of pale dull blue liberty 
sa‘in, the yoke and part of the cuffs of the same 
shade of mousseline shirred on cords; bands of 
blue embroidered ribbon 


quarter, semi-fitting coat is the 
safest model always, no matter 
what the material. It never goes 





te | 
¥ absolutely out of style, and has a 
certain dignity of its own that 
> makes it very attractive. It is 
) equally effective made in cloth, 





velvet, or silk, but for the present 

time of year the light - weight 

| cloth is the best to choose for it. 
| House gowns are most useful 
| investments, for they save one’s 
street suits and smart reception 

| gowns. The tea-gown of the 

| jt present moment will do duty 
equally well for afternoon and 





SIMPLE STREET Gown of blue cheviot or any rough 
. goods, with trimmings of black mohair braid on which 
evening, and will be found a most are pastilles of black velvet. 
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oe OOKS,” said that acute critic, Wal- 
B ter Bagehot, “are for various pur- 
poses: tracts, to teach; almanacs, to 
sell; poetry, to make pastry.” The British 
scoffer did not foresee that a Gallic drama- 
tist, the author of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
would one day set upon the stage a pastry 
cook who should be also a poet, and who 
would be, therefore, able to declare the eternal 
principles of the culinary art in imperishable 
rhyme. It is this Ragueneau of M. de Ros- 
tand who thus sets forth the proper manner 
of preparing that delectable dish known as 


LES TARTELETTES AMANDINES 


Battez, pour qu’ils soient mousseux 
Quelques eufs; 

Incorporez a leur mousse 

Un jus de cédrat choisi; 
Versez-y 

Un bon lait d’amande douce; 


Mettez de la pate a flan 
Dans le flane 

De moules A tartelette; 

D’un doigt preste, abricotez 
Les cotés; 

Versez goutte A gouttelette. 


Votre mousse en ces puits, puis 
Que ces puits 
Passent au four, et, blondines, 
Sortant en gais troupelets, 
Ce sont les 
Tartelettes amandines! 


And this has been rendered readily into 
English rhyme by Gertrude Hall, thus: 


ALMOND CHEESE CAKES 


Briskly beat to lightness due, 
Eggs a few; 
With the eggs so beaten, beat— 
Nicely strained for this same use— 
Lemon juice, 
Adding milk of almonds, sweet. 


With fine pastry dough, rolled flat, 
After that, 

Line each little scalloped mould; 

Round the sides, light-fingered, spread 
Marmalade ; 

Pour the liquid eggy gold 
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Into each delicious pit; 
Prison it 
In the oven,—and, by and by, 
Almond cheese cakes will in gay 
Blond array 
Bless your nostril and your eye! 


Another French dramatist, the younger 
Alexander Dumas, has caused a charming 
young lady in his comedy of “ Francillon” to 
declare the true formula of a Japanese salad 
—avowedly of her own invention. But this 
formula is in bald prose,—nay, more, it is 
in the broken dialogue of the stage; and 
therefore it is inadmissible amid _ these 
recipes, more metrical, if not more musical. 
The so-called Japanese salad of the French- 
man is just a little too complicated to win 
favor in the eyes of American epicures, whose 
taste is simpler, less sophisticated—in a word, 
purer. In a salad the full flavor of the chief 
ingredient should be evoked directly by the 
dressing, the sharpness of the vinegar and the 
blandness of the oil uniting for the pur- 
pose. And this is why the British salads 
often lack a welcome from Americans; they 
are too fussy; they are not content to let well 
enough alone. It is this which vitiates the 
best known of all rhyming recipes—that of 
Sydney Smith for a winter salad: 


Two large potatoes passed through the kitchen 
sieve 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon— 

Distrust the condiment which bites too soon. 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavor needs it, and your t begs 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, lastly, on the flavored compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then though green turtle fail, though venison’s 
tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full the epicure may say, 

“Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day!” 





RECIPES 


The verse is brisk enough, whatever may 
be thought of the moral; and the reverend 
rhymester has set a model for a host of later 
poetasters (perhaps even one might here 
venture on an orthography more appropriate, 
however inaccurate, and style these imitators 
of the good dean—poet tasters). The most 
of these followers of Sydney Smith are 
nameless; they have failed to tag themselves 
to their formulas, from modesty, perhaps, 
and perhaps from carelessness. Here, for 
example, are two sets of versified directions 
for compounding the delectable plum pud- 
ding. The first of them is of British au- 
thorship, apparently, and also of a stricter 


orthodoxy : 

A POETICAL RECIPE FOR ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 

To make a plum pudding to Englishmen’s taste, 

So all may be eaten and nothing be waste, 

Take of raisins, and currants, and bread crumbs 
all round; 

Also suet from oxen, and of flour a pound. 

Of citron well candied, or lemon as good, 

With molasses and sugar, eight ounces, I would. 

Into this first compound next must be hasted 

A nutmeg well grated, ground ginger well tasted, 

With salt to preserve it, of such a teaspoonful ; 

Then of milk half a pint, and of fresh eggs take 
six; 

Be sure after this that you properly mix. 

Next tie up in a bag, just as round as you can, 

Put it into a capacious and suitable pan, 

Then boil for eight hours just as hard as you 
can. 


The second seems rather to be of American 
origin, although in such matters exact accu- 
racy is difficult of attainment, and the poet 
without a name is likely to prove a man with- 
out a country unless his speech betrayeth 
him: 

PLUM PUDDING 


Aunt Betsy makes good pudding, 
And you can likewise do it 
If you follow her directions: 
“Take half a pound of suet, 
Three quarter pounds of bread crumbs fine, 
Two tablespoons of brandy wine, 
One and a quarter pounds of fruit, 
A pinch of grated ginger root, 
Quarter-pound moist sugar—brown— 
A single nutmeg grated down, 
Two tablespoons of milk or cream 
(The latter is best, I deem), 
Four eggs—and just enough molasses 
To fill one of your small wine-glasses— 
Then steam five hours.” I’m sure you'll say 
“No better cook than Betsy Leigh.” 


The model set by Sydney Smith has been 
followed also by Mr. Adolph Meyer in a 
string of couplets wherein he praises one of 
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the foremost of American contributions to 
the resources of the gastronomic art. In 
spite of his Teutonic name, the poet is proba- 
bly an American,—although it is to be re- 
called always that the dish he celebrates has 
been accepted in France also, infrequent as 
have been French borrowings from the 
kitchens of other countries. Here are Mr. 
Meyer’s verses,—and it is chiefly in his final 
quatrain that he recalls the prescription of 
the earlier Englishman: 


LOBSTER A L’AMERICAINE 


A lobster full of life you need, 

But, ere you further shall proceed, 

Drop him within a copper pot 

That’s filled with water boiling-hot. 

When boiled, then him in eighths divide, 

Now turn these oft from side to side 

In butter simmering in a pan, 

And do this careful as you can, 

And salt and pepper ere you cease. 

Of garlic crush a little piece, 

This with a glass of Chablis add— 

Your lobster then cannot be bad. 

Skin six tomatoes and take out the seed; 

Do this as thoroughly as it may need. 

Now with the lobster all together cook, 

And that the mixture does not burn, oft look. 
A little spice would add unto the savor; 
Bay-leaf and thyme have not too strong a flavor. 
And after thirty minutes on the fire 

The lobster’s cooked. In peace you can retire. 
Invite your friends now to this treat 

*Twould tempt a dying man to eat; 

The sauce is better than the lobster, too. 

Such dishes are, you will agree with me, too few. 
This dainty feast would surely animate 

The most despondent, melancholic pate; 

He will give thanks when he in truth can say, 
“°Twas Lobster 4 l’Américaine to-day.” 


It is true that some iconoclast, ever swift 
to upset tradition, may be ready to prove 
that “lobster American style” is French, 
after all, and in spite of its name. But the 
nationality of another preparation of shell- 
fish is indisputable; and the rollicking rhyme- 
ster who has lyrically recorded the proper 
method to be employed in its concoction 
would stand revealed as an American, even 
though his name was wholly unknown. For 
where else do clams dwell except in America? 
They are citizens of the United States by 
nativity; and it was a worthy patriotism that 
inspired Mr. W. A. Croffut to proclaim the 
transcendent and most appetizing flavor of 
clam soup: 

CLAM SOUP 


First catch your clam—along the ebbing edges 
Of saline coves you'll find the precious wedges, 
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With backs up, lurking in the sandy bottom; 

Pull in your iron rake, and lo! you’ve got ’em. 

Take thirty large ones, put a basin under, 

And cleave with knife the stony jaws asunder ; 

Add water (three quarts) to the native liquor, 

Bring to a boil (and, by the way, the quicker 

It boils the better, if you’d do it cutely), 

Now add the clams, chopped up and minced’ mi- 
nutely. 

Allow a longer boil of just three minutes, 

And while it bubbles quickly stir within its 

Tumultuous depths, where still the mollusks 
mutter, 

Four tablespoons of flour and four of butter, 

A pint of milk, some pepper to your notion, 

And clams need salting, although born of ocean. 

Remove from fire (if much boiled they will 
suffer, 

You’ll find that India-rubber isn’t tougher) ; 

After ‘tis off, add three fresh eggs well beaten, 

Stir once more, and it’s ready to be eaten. 

Fruit of the wave! oh, dainty and delicious! 

Food for the gods! ambrosia for Apicius! 

Worthy to thrill the soul of sea-born Venus, 

Or titillate the palate of Silenus. 


It is not in the United States, but in Great 
Britain, that one must seek the songster of 
the swan. The cygnets of Norwich are eaten 
before the end of November, being cooked 
on a spit according to the directions thus 
rhythmically preserved : 


Take three pounds of beef fat, beat in a mortar. 

Put it into the swan, that is, when you’ve caught 
her ; 

Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 

Will heighten the flavor in gourmand’s opinion. 

Then tie up tight with a small piece of tape, 

That the gravy and other things may not escape. 

A meal paste, rather thick, should be laid on the 
breast, 

And some whited brown paper should cover the 
rest. 

Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you take 
down ; 

Pull the paste off the bird that the breast may 
get brown. 

THE GRAVY 

To a gravy of beef, good and strong, I opine, 

You’d be right if you add half a pint of port 
wine: 

Pour this through the swan; yes, quite through 
the belly; 

Then serve the whole up with some hot. currant 
jelly. 


Would not the opinion of Pythagoras con- 
cerning wild fowl have been modified per- 
force if he had ever tasted a young swan 
thus artfully prepared—or if he had ever 
had the good fortune to find before him the 
even more toothsome canvasback duck, as yet 
unsung by any bard? 

Hawthorne has told us of a dream he had 
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once “that the world had become dissatisfied 
with the inaccurate manner in which facts 
are reported, and had employed him at a 
salary of a thousand dollars to relate things 
of importance exactly as they happen.” Here 
is a valuable suggestion, fit for instant use. 
If any philanthropist is at a loss how to lay 
out his money to advantage, let him employ 
half a dozen or half a score minor poets, deft 
in the adjustment of rhymes, and set them 
to singing the praises of the good things of 
life and to putting into immortal verse the 
best ways of cooking this or that delectable 
dish. Thus should the lyrist and the culinary 
artist-collaborate for the benefit of posterity. 
Men of science tell us that rhymes and 
jingles linger in the ear longer than mere 
prose; and recipes likely to be lost if left in 
perishable prose might aspire to a lofty 
longevity if fixed in verse. 

Here is a case in point. The sack-posset is 
now no longer concocted; and even the most 
learned compounder of American drinks 
would be puzzled if a sack-posset were sud- 
denly demanded. Yet though the thing itself 
be vanished from the face of the earth, the 
formula used in mixing it has survived in 
verse for now more than a century and a 
half. In February, 1744, the Gazette of Brad- 
ford, the New York printer, gave “a receipt 
for all young ladies that have an eye to 
matrimony ”: 


TO MAKE A SACK-POSSET 


From famed Barbados, on the western main, 

Fetch sugar half a pound; fetch sack from Spain 

A pint; and from the East India coast 

Nutmeg, the glory of our Northern toast; 

O’er flaming coals together let them heat 

Till the all-conquering sack dissolves the sweet; 

O’er such another fire set eggs, twice ten, 

New born, the product of the wedded hen; 

Stir them with steady hand, and conscience 
pricking 

To see the untimely fate of twenty chicken? 

From shining shelf take down your brazen skillet, 

A quart of milk from gentle cow will fill it; 

When boiled and cooled, put milk and sack to 
egg, 

Unite them firmly like the triple league; 

Then, covered close, together let them dwell 

Till miss twice sings, “ You must not kiss and 
tell,” 

Then, lad and lass, snatch up your eager spoon, 

And fall on fiercely, like a starved dragoon. 


Although this has been borrowed from one 
of the earliest of American newspapers, its au- 
thorship is probably British; indeed, one may 
doubt whether there was in all his Majesty’s 
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colonies in 1744 any one having any com- 
mand over light and easy versification of this 
sort. The technical skill of the Bacchanalian 
instructor may not be worthy of the very 
highest praise, yet, none the less, it is be- 
yond the possession of any of the Ameri- 
can versifiers of that early day; even if they 
had deigned to bestow their attention upon 
the poetic aspects of the culinary art. 

After the lapse of a century and a half, 
more than one lyrist has arisen in the United 
States ready to preserve in verse the proper 
method of preparing one or another of the 
American national dishes. The doughnut, 
for instance, has its bard—the doughnut, 
that descendant of the Dutch oileake, that 
first cousin of the Knickerbocker cruller: 


One cup of sugar, one cup of milk; 
Two eggs beaten fine as silk. 

Salt and nutmegs (lemon ‘Il do) ; 

Of baking-powder, teaspoons two. 
Lightly stir the flour in; 

Roll on pie-board not too thin; 

Cut in diamonds, twists, or rings. 
Drop with care the doughy things 
Into fat that briskly swells 

Evenly the spongy cells. 

Watch with care the time for turning; 
Fry them brown—just short of burning. 
Roll in sugar, serve when cool. 
Price—a quarter for this rule. 


And even corn pone has been embalmed in 
rhyme by a right reverend bard—the corn 
pone which the white American rarely gets 
nowadays, although the red American made 
it (or its equivalent) before the white Ameri- 
can came across the Atlantic, and although 
the black American best appreciates the deli- 
eacy of its proper preparation. It was an 
American Bishop (William of Connecticut) 
who followed the ecclesiastical precedent of 
the English dean, and proclaimed the only 
true way of making the humble dish: 
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Take a cup of corn-meal, and the meal should 
be yellow; 

Add a cup of wheat-flour for to make the corn 
mellow ; 

Of sugar a cup, white or brown at your plea- 
sure, 

(The color is nothing, the fruit is the measure) ; 


And now comes a troublesome thing to indite, 

For the rhyme and the reason they trouble me 
quite ; 

For after the sugar, the flour, and the meal 

Comes a cup of sour cream, but unless you should 
steal 

From your neighbors, I fear you will never be 
able 
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This item to put upon your cook’s table; 

For “ sure and indeed,” in all towns I remember, 

Sour cream is as scarce as June buds in De- 
cember. 


So here an alternative nicely contrived 
Is suggested your mind to relieve, 

And showing how you without stealing at all 
The ground that is lost may retrieve. 

Instead of sour cream take one cup of milk, 
“Sweet milk!” what a sweet phrase to utter! 

And to make it creamlike put into the cup 
Just three tablespoonfuls of butter. 


Cream of tartar, one teaspoonful, rules dietic— 

How nearly I wrote it down tartar emetic!— 

But no; cream of tartar it is without doubt, 

And so the alternative makes itself out. 

Of soda the half of a teaspoonful add, 

Or else your poor corn cake will go to the bad; 

Two eggs must be broken without being beat, 

Then of salt a teaspoonful your work will com- 
plete. 

Twenty minutes of baking are needful to bring 

To the point of perfection this “awful good 
thing.” 


To eat at the best this remarkable cake 

You should fish all day long on the royal-named 
lake, 

With the bright waters glancing in glorious light 

And beauties outnumbered bewild’ring your 
sight, 

On mountain and lake, in water and bay; 

And then, when the shadows fall down from on 
high, 

Seek “Sabbath Day Point,” as the light fades 
away, 

And end with this feast the angler’s long day, 

Then, there will you find, without any question, 

That an appetite honest awaits on digestion. 


British again are the three following, 
clipped years ago from a newspaper and de- 
rived originally, it may be, from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Punch: 


Extracts from the Commonplace-book of a 
Connoisseur 
PIGEON SOUP 
Eight pigeons take, all 
worst, 
Review, i.e., cut up, and drown the pair 
In water that will fill a large tureen. 
Necks, gizzards, pinions, livers of the rest 
Add, and boil well, and strain. Season the birds, 
But part dissected, with your pungent spice, 
Mixed spice and salt—English, you understand, 
Not Attic; that, perchance, you lack—and then 
Truss them as if their little toes were cold, 
Legs into belly. Pick and wash and shred 
Parsley, young onions, spinach eke; and grate 
Bread, say a handful. In the frying-pan 
A lump of butter put, and when it boils 
Throw in your bread, and mind you do it 
brown. 
Put on the stock to boil, and add the birds, 


pluck, and two, the 
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Herbs, and fried bread, and when the doves are 
done, 
Of course they may be dished. 
—Massacre of the Innocents. 


COOKY LEEKY 


Scrag of mutton, shank of veal, 
From the butcher where you deal; 
Good beef stock is even better— 
Now, then, follow to the letter: 
Portly fowl, with leeks, say three, 
Pepper, salt, judiciously. 
Leeks cut up in inch-long pieces ; 
Slowly boil. When it decreases, 
After a good hour or more, 
Add three sliced leeks as before. 
One hour longer let it bubble, 
It will pay you for your trouble. 
If you’ve followed as you should, 
You'll declare the stuff is good. 
—Macbeth (improved). 


STEWED OYSTERS 


Friend am I, and not foe, and yet men beard me, 
And boil my beard in my own juice with gravy; 
Strain off my beard, and put me in instead, 
Thicken the mess with flour and ounce of butter, 
Kill my ambrosial flavor with their ketchup 
(White wine, anchovy, lemon, what you will), 
Nutmeg, and salt and pepper, mace and cream; 
Simmer and serve me up on toaSted sippets. 
They will not let me boil, but my blood boils 
At thought of how, while they would paint the 
lily, 
Pepsine and piquant coolness both must perish. 
—The Foreboding Native. 


And at the end of this crisscrossing of the 
northern ocean, with quotations first from 
British bards and then from American artists 
in metre, it is to New York that a return is 
necessary again to quote here the chaplet of 
couplets written by the American who in his 
day enjoyed the widest fame as a gastrono- 
mist, the late Samuel Ward, once a banker in 
New York and later a lobbyist in Washington 


—and always a good liver and a good fellow: 
VERSES FOR THE KITCHEN 


Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 


In dressing salad mind this law— 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 


Roast pork, sans apple sauce, past doubt 
is “ Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton chops with paper cover 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 
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To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 
Just split “em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 


The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 
Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 


Smelts require egg and biscuit powder— 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 


Egg sauce—few make it right, alas! 
Is good with bluefish or with bass. 


Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 


But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close, for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour I dine. 


Whether these “ Verses for the Kitchen ” 
are fairly to be included under the title of 
this paper may be a matter of dispute; but 
not to be debated is the fact that they are 
far better in manner and in matter than most 
of the other gastronomic effusions here col- 
lected. They have the calm ease of a man 
who knew what he was talking about and 
who thought his opinion on the subject 
worthy of condensation into couplets as 
sharp as carving-knives should be. 


The things we eat by various juice controul, 
The Narrowness or Largeness of the Soul. 
Onions will make ev’n Heirs or Widows weep, 
The tender Lettic brings on softer Sleep. 
Eat Beef or Pye-crust if you’d serious be; 
Your shell-fish raises Venus from the Sea; 

For Nature that inclines to Ill or Good, 
Still nourishes our Passions by our Food. 


So wrote the author of “ The Art of Cook- 
ery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry,” 
a work which is ascribed to the ingenious Dr. 
King, which was printed in London in 1709 
“for Bernard Lintott at the Cross Keys be- 
tween the two Temple Gates in Fleet Street ; 
and which was humbly inscribed to the 
Honourable Beef Steak Club.” 

With one more quotation from Dr. King’s 
sapient pages—if indeed this “Art of 
Cookery” be of his inditing—this culinary 
anthology may fitly close: 


Tis a sage Question, if the Art of Cooks 

Is lodg’d by Nature, or attained by Books; 
That Man will never frame a noble Treat 
Whcse whole Dependence lies on some Receipt. 
Then by pure Nature ev’ry thing is spoil’d, 
She knows no more than stew’d, bak’d, rost, and 

boil’d. 

When Art and Nature join th’ effect will be 
Some nice Ragoust, or charming Fricasy. 
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BAKING 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S, STILWELL 


Even when Mary’s hard at work, 


She lets us watch her make the pies 


Or cut out little cakes, 
And gives us scraps of dough to cook 


Or it is baking-day, 

She always seems to me to have 
Some pleasant thing to say. 
*"Most every time she bakes. 
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CURTAINS~> LJRAPERIES 


BYADA STERLING" 


BAZAR 


SECOND PAPER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. LABROSSE 


ANCY drapery comprises all forms of 
F drapery not hanging in straight folds. 
The simpler forms of fancy drapery 
may be effected by means of a pair of por- 
tiéres of ordinary length—that is, from three 
to three and one-half yards. Three portiéres 
are generally involved in draperies for arch- 
ways over which no cornice is used, and a 
wide variety of designs for such drapings is 
available to the housekeeper who is seeking 
novel effects; but truly elaborate fancy forms, 
such as the Louis XV. and Art Nouveau 
(for examples see the accompanying illustra- 
tions), involve the use of regularly shaped 
pieces that must be carefully fitted to each 
other and finished with great care and pre- 
cision. All such complicated draperies re- 
quire the addition of a cornice or a heavy, 
close-fitting valance; for the material, neces- 
sarily being built upon a frame of plain wood, 
makes the introduction of a finish at the 
top obligatory. The most elaborate of all 
draperies is the Louis XV., as will be seen by 
an examination of the illustration, which 
faithfully reproduces the several parts of 
which the complicated whole is composed. 
The style is searcely a practicable one for 
the amateur to try her skill upon with a 
hope for success; but a study of the full de- 
sign and its several parts will be an aid to 
the imagination of the housekeeper who is 
contemplating the draping of archways in the 
immediate future. Numerous variations of 
this pretentious drapery may be obtained, 
without the massiveness of the original de- 
sign, that will have, however, all its graceful- 
ness, and at the same time be less conven- 
tional than would be the simple hangings. 
The Louis XV. drapery comprises two full 
side portions some fifty inches wide and at- 
tached to the frame in the form of box 
pleats; two narrow festoons; one wide but 
shallow centre drapery, to which is attached 
a shaped piece forming a lower central fes- 
toon; and two and sometimes four full side 








draperies that hang in ripples at the top, sug- 
gesting a jabot. It is a fixed and stately 
drapery, which in no instance is made to 
serve the purpose of portiéres that may be 
drawn. Where this style is used, the windows 
are usually treated to correspond. For an 
arch eight feet high, from thirteen to four- 
teen yards of material fifty inches wide, and 
linings to fit, are necessary to reproduce the 
Louis XV. drapery. 

Such elaborate hangings must be made 
with the utmost nicety and exactness, or the 
handsomest kinds of materials will appear 
tawdry and unbeautiful. Given this, how- 
ever, even such simple fabrics as French 
chintzes and cretonnes may be brought to 
handsome results in summer homes or in city 
bedrooms. As a rule, these elaborate dra- 
peries call for interpretations in brocade, 
damask, plain or heavy silks, ribbed or taf- 
fetas, or flat-napped velvets bordered with 
bullion or other gold ornament. Compara- 
tively inexpensive brocades and armures are 
often employed in French draperies, but they 
are enriched by silk linings. 

Whatever the material employed for the 
outside of the curtains, they require the same 
exactness of making. A lining is obligatory 
in all, and generally an interlining also. The 
latter is invariably used with taffetas, silk 
brocade, damask, and other silks that might 
be in danger of cracking, but is sometimes 
omitted from curtains of cotton or cotton and 
silk brocades, and from summer curtains of 
cretonnes. What this lining shall be depends 
upon the results desired. Thin, undressed 
muslin alone is used, and also, when a very 
soft, thick appearance is sought for, a thin 
sheet of wadding is attached at intervals to 
the muslin, or a second lining of Canton 
flannel is introduced. The visible lining is 
usually of sateen, of a pale or deep rich tan. 
Occasionally, even with cretonnes, a_ silk 
lining is used, after the fashion seen in the 
old English homes. The late Queen Victoria’s 
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suite on the royal yacht 
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was hung with chintz, 2) Wo 


having a rosebud pat- 
tern over it and lined 
with soft but stout 
green silk. In regard 
to the more elaborate 
draperies, fashion un- 
dergoes practically no 
change, in either the 
making or styles of ma- 
terials used, and it is, 
therefore, well worth 
the while of those who 
contemplate using such 
designs to employ ex- 





perienced persons. to 
make all lined cur- 
tains. The adjustment 


of the lining to the 
outside material is a 
particularly nice opera- 
tion, and it is usually a 


costly “economy” for Zi 
the inexperienced to A 
undertake it, especially A 
where expensive fab- | 
rics are to be made es) 2 

. ° © 14 
up. The accidental in- ZA 


jury of a yard of ma- 
terial which cost, at 
a modest appraisement, 
seven to ten dollars per 
yard, in the end will 
have proved more costly 
than the services of a good journeyman up- 
holsterer would have done. 

The first steps in fancy draping may be 
taken with two portiéres, which may be hung 
at the average five or six foot archway as fol- 
lows: hang one portiére and draw closely to 
the left side of an archway frame, as described 
in a former paper. Allow the curtain to hang 
in straight folds. Divide the second portiére 
in such wise as to leave a plain space in the 
centre along. the upper edge, of sufficient 
width to reach from one end to the other of 
the pole. In the case of an ordinary, ready- 
made portiére nine feet long or thereabouts, 
it would be wise to divide it as follows: 
eighteen inches to be left at the shorter end. 
This is to drape directly over the portiére al- 
ready hung. Leave sixty inches (or fifty, ac- 
cording to the length of the pole) in the 
centre, and thirty inches at the longer end, 
which is designed to hang down opposite to 
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AN ARRANGEMENT OF THREE PORTIERES. 


the full-length nortiére already in position. 
Tack the plain centre of the upper portiére 
to the curtain pole, using small gimp tacks 
or wire nails of the smallest size, which make 
scarcely a scar upon wood of ordinary tex- 
ture. Tack from the under side, so that the 
material may be brought over the pole from 
the back, concealing it. Tacks placed at a 
distance of five inches apart will secure the 
drapery sufficiently. 

Now gather the shorter end which falls over 
the full-length portiére and pass round it, 
twice, a strong twine, which secure but do 
not tie firmly, Leave between the two bands 
a little of the material. Fasten the other end 
in the same way. Next, by gentle pulling 
from both sides evenly, bring down the 
drapery in the centre of the arch to the depth 
of one foot. This will necessarily shorten 
the inner side of each downward-hanging end, 
causing it to ripple somewhat after the man- 
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ner of a jabot. Now, by gently pulling out 
the material between the two tyings at the 
ends, a soft rosette will be formed which will 
give quite a professional finish to this simple 
but graceful drapery. When a sufficiently full 
rosette has been formed, tie the bands that 
hold the ends, tightly. This ornament may 
be secured to the pole invisibly by a wire 
nail. A single portiére draped across an open 
archway after the manner of the upper 
drapery just described will finish it hand- 
somely where two rooms that flank an arch- 
way are practically one. 

From any of the three accompanying illus- 
trations other combinations may be made by 
the patient amateur who will study the de- 
signs carefully; thus from the archway 
drapery composed of three portiéres three 
other designs may be made. The upper por- 
tiére may be discarded, the remaining two 
be hung plainly but overlapping by some 
three or four hooks; or that at the right side 
may be dispensed with, the upper and left 
portiéres forming the entire drapery. Again, 


both side portiéres may be omitted, and the 
top draperies only be used. 

The illustration of ’Art Nouveau drapery 
shows another design that may be separated 


with ease and simplified by the thoughtful 
worker at home, to meet the needs of any sim- 
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ple archway. Either the lower, festoon 
drapery, or the upper, fancy drapery may be 
used with two straight portiéres, or one of 
these may be omitted, and also the festoon 
drapery across the top. Again, the deep fes- 
toon may be omitted, and also the cornice, by 
finishing each side as well as the centre with 
a jabot ornament and the top by a six-inch 
band of velvet or silk, which has been stiffen- 
ed by an interlining and stitched or otherwise 
ornamented. Where combined materials are 
used, as, for example, brocade with plain silk 
linings, the entire jabot may be of the plain 
material, edged with fringe of the same color, 
and the cornice band of the same to corre- 
spond with the ground color of the portiéres 
themselves. To reproduce exactly like the illus- 
tration, a framework made to fit under the 
cornice is necessary. To this the jabot-like 
ornament is attached, being securely tacked; 
next, the two small festoons are set in place, 
and over this again is arranged the centre 
festoon. A drapery derived from Jl Art 
Nouveau may engage two materials, plain 
and figured, silk and velvet; or brocade and 
tan sheeting or silk. For example, the side 
draperies may be of brocade, having écru 
ground, with dull green and rose pattern 
upon it; the deep single festoon, or the shal- 
lower ones, may be made of a solid-toned ma- 
terial, either red or 
green, as will best har- 
monize with the sur- 
roundings or serve to 
accentuate a desired 
color. There are also 
in this design sugges- 
tions for the use of 
three portiéres, with or 
without a cornice, but 
without the centre orna- 
ment. Tapestry cloth 
and velour would be ex- 
cellent mediums in 
which to render it. 
Where stiffish dra- 
peries are looped back, 
they should be held 
either with heavy cords 
and tassels or with welt- 
stitched bands of the 
same material as the 
portiére, or, if velvet bor- 
ders or other fancy ma- 
terials are introduced, 
the bands may be of 
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these. If cord be used, 
it should be of plain 
color, the least con- 
spicuous of the tones in 
the curtains themselves 
being the best to em- 
ploy. If the latter are 
of solid color, the cords 
should match perfectly 
so as not to attract the 


best materials for the 
fancier hangings is ve- 
lour, with appliqué 
of gold, or a_ gold 
galloon trimming; or 
fringe of self color of 
gilt may finish such 
portiéres. Tapestries are 
seldom trimmed unless 
it be by a cord along the 
edge, though figured 
tapestry bands are used 
upon velour and upon 
tapestry cloth of plain 
color. Ribbed silks and 
curtain taffetas that are 
stiffly lined are finished 
with cords or narrow 
fringe of self color. 
Brocades and armures, 
when lined, are almost invariably finished with 
a cord, the thickness of the curtains usually 
requiring a trimming about one-half inch in 
diameter. The average width of curtain ma- 
terials is fifty inches. The portiéres to be 
bought ready-made will measure an inch or 
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two less, according to the hems taken from the 
width of the material. Where figured dra- 
peries are to be made at home, the purchaser 
should make allowance for the matching of 
the pattern. If large, the provision for this 
matching will be approximately one yard. 





A VALENTINE 


BY F. D. SHERMAN 


Lady, of your many lovers 
Who remember you to-day, 
Happy that one who discovers 
Something new to send or say: 
Roses, bonbons, poem, letter,— 
Offerings at Cupid’s shrine,— 
Which, I wonder, fares the better, 
Valentine ? 


Roses,—well I know you love them 
Smelling of the summer sweet; 

Bonbons,—you may dream above them, 
Sentimental while you eat; 


And a letter,—you will read it 
Tenderly each tender line; 
But the poem,—will you heed it, 

Valentine ? 


Roses fade and bonbons vanish, 
Brief must be their happy time; 
Even letters you will banish 
And forget the trifling crime. 
But the verses,—if you see my 
Trust in these, Sweetheart of mine, 
T have faith that you will be my 
Valentine. 
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HE dealers in china and glass are hard 
T put to it for novelties this season. 

Their method of achieving something 
new under the sun is by returning to old 
decorations—so old as to be practically new— 
and by bestowing new 
finish or coloring up- 
on popular and well- 
known wares. 

The return to the 
old schemes of decora- 
tion in china is strik- 
ing in effect. The day 
seems to have gone by 
for soft mingled tints 
and designs. In place 
of these, which have 
been for long in use 
both in the high-priced 
and in the cheap 
china, one is shown 
broad surfaces of col- 
or, flaring flowers, and 
the primary tints that 
were dear to the heart 
of William Morris and 
his disciples. The re- 
sult is attractive, if 
stunning, and though 
it may be a bit of a 
shock at first to those 
accustomed to delicate 
hues, matters are made 
straight. by the in- 
formation that the de- 
signs and colors are 
classic, since they are 
copied from the Spode 
ware of the early part 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Should more be needed to raise the 
modern Spode in general esteem, it is grant- 
ed by the statement that the ware is too cost- 
ly to permit of its use except on the tables 
of the very well-to-do. 

Yet persons of moderate means may find 
something to please them in the new effects. 
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They may not be able to compass Copeland 
and Cauldon and Spode in the novel decora- 
tions, but there are charming color effects for 
the people who cannot afford to change their 
china every year. The Trentham pottery, 
which is described as 
“Ye Olde English 
Ware,” is less delicate 
in porcelain and in 
decoration than the 
choicer manufactures, 
but it is extremely 
pretty. Here, too, the 
big straggling flowers 
are shown, and odd 
sets are made up to 
suit the fancy of the 
buyer. The Spode 
ware comes in plates, 
singly, or by the 
dozen, and in break- 
fast sets. The cost of 
the china is too great 
for it to be worth 
while to make it up 
in dinner sets. The 
ease is the same with 
the Trentham ware. 
One charming straw- 
berry set is shown, the 
china basket decorated 
with the berries, the 
plates and the little 
cream-jug to match. 
There are oatmeal sets 
in quaint designs, 
fruit-dishes, tea and 
coffee cups, teapots. 
Another attractive set 
is shown in an Aus- 
trian ware, decorated with a raven. With 
the tea-pot come a jug for cream and a larger 
one for hot water. Odd salt-cellars are in the 
same ware, and are enriched by wise and witty 
mottoes. 

The fashion of giving literature with one’s 
daily bread seems to be growing. The Doul- 
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} A NOVEL SET OF 
ton manufactures have long borne legends 
of more or less aptness, and the style has 

spread. If the eaters and drinkers are not 
. edified by good counsel while they are at 
} meals, it will not be the fault of the makers 
. of foreign porcelains. 
7 Specialization seems to have increased until 

it has reached the china-closet. There was a 
time when one good dinner set served the 
wants of any but the most fastidious enter- 
tainer. When a fruit set and perhaps a fish 
or game set were added to the collection, the 
extreme of luxury had been attained. Now 
all that has been changed. There is not only 
a set of china for every course, beginning with 
the oysters and making way down through fish, 
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- NEW CUT GLASS AND CHINA 


DISHES FOR SERVING 


TEA SET WITH APPROPRIATE MOTTOES. 








STRAWBERRIES. 


entrées, solid, salad, sweets, and fruit, but 
even specialization has been specialized. Far 
be it from us to eat tomato salad from the 
same plate ag lobster salad! 

Quite apart from the fitness of the service 
to its use, the plates and dishes are pretty 
enough to appeal to any one with a fondness 
for dainty china. Such a one would also be 
touched by the new ramekins brought out by 
a French house, for serving terrapin. These 
ramekins are in the form of small turtles, the 
upper shell forming the top of the little dish. 

When it comes to glass, there is less scope 
for variety. With china all color is open to 
one, but the color effects in glass are rarely 
satisfactory, and one must rely upon the 
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NEW CUT-GLASS DISHES WITH SILVER TOPS. 


beauty of the glass and the perfection of the 
cutting. The latter does not appeal to the 
untrained eye, and it takes some one who has 
made a study of cut glass to appreciate the 
difference in the fashions of cutting. 

One very beautiful piece that is shown 
this season is a claret-jug. This jug is of 
heavily cut glass in a rather open pattern and 
has a collar of old dull silver. The same sil- 
ver collars are seen on other articles. 

Most attractive is the new and beautiful 
rock-crystal, which combines an effect of 
richness and plainness that must appeal to all 
lovers of beauty in table ware. This is shown 
both plain and engraved and in all shapes. 

Too much care cannot be given to the wash- 
ing of heavily cut glass. It should never be put 


THE DAINTY ROCK CRYSTAL GOBLETS AND CARAFE. 


into very hot water, and the housekeepers who 
cherish the idea that glass cannot be made 
brilliant without the use of water barely off 
the boil will have to reconstruct their theories 
or lose their glass. The piece should be put 
through two waters, but neither of them 
should be more than moderately warm. A 
little ammonia added to it will brighten the 
glass. This is necessary in cleansing the in- 
side of glass jugs and bottles, and those which 
are too small to admit of the entrance of the 
hand or of a long-handled brush may be wash- 
ed with water to which chopped white potato 
has been added. Small shot are sometimes 
used for the same purpose, but the chopped 
potato answers just as well and is more likely 


to be at hand. 
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=f ‘HOSE women who like their shirt- 


waists to be somewhat above the ordi- 

nary styles sold by the hundreds will 
appreciate being instructed as to how to copy 
the two designs illustrated. 

Both are equally suitable for making in 
any material used for such garments, and 
may have fitted foundation linings or not, as 
preferred. 

The first waist may have different material 
for the yoke, shoulder-straps, and wristbands, 
to that used for the waist; or it may be all 
of the same, with those parts either embroid- 
ered, trimmed with appliqués, or decorated 
in any up-to-date manner. 

Cashmere, albatross, or any nice woollen 
texture trimmed with velvet is very pretty. 
Silk with thick lace lined only with chiffon 
niade in this style is exceedingly smart. 

The back has three tucks running from 
each shoulder yoke to the waist, and other- 
wise sets plainly. 

The small neck yoke is made to sit under 
the edge of the blouse; it fastens at the left 
side, and the stitched band on the blouse 
edge makes it look as if it were separate. 
This may be actually separate, if preferred, 
in which case it is mounted on a thin lining, 
extending nearly down to the waist to keep 
it taut, and fitting closely. The extreme 
edges of the fronts are finished with the 
stitched band continuing from the neck one, 
and the fastenings may be either hooks and 
eyes, or buttons, the buttonholes worked on 
a fly-piece. 

The sleeves are rather plain-fitting at the 
tops, and fitted into the small cuffs at the 
wrists by a series of short tucks. The waist- 
band is cut on the curve and stitched. 

The necessary quantity of material forty- 
four inches wide is two yards, or three and a 
half of twenty-seven-inch width. 

The first diagram shows how to place the 
several parts of the pattern to the best ad- 
vantage on the wider material, folded down 
the centre as when purchased, They will fit 
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in very well without waste of cloth, the back, 
collar, belt, and front and back yoke pieces 
being placed to the fold, as illustrated. 

If a different material is used for the 
trimmed parts, these should be placed on the 
texture as in the diagram. 

The pattern of the plain foundation is in- 
cluded with the waist, and when used should 
be made up first, the shoulders and side seams 
only being left open to be seamed up with the 
material. 

For beginners it is as well either to try on 
the paper pattern and alter it if necessary, or 
to make a foundation of anything at hand 
for the purpose. Then take it in at the side 
seams if too large, and at the shoulders if 
too long-waisted, cutting out the armhole 
proportionately. It is then quite an easy 
matter to copy these alterations in the pat- 
tern before cutting the material. 

To make the waist, first stitch the tucks in 
the backs and fronts. Press them nicely from 
the wrong side; then turn over, on the right 
side, the edges all around the neck and down 
each of the fronts, and baste on the strap or 





CASHMERE SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 448. 






























































SIMPLE FLANNEL 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 447. 


SHIRT-WAIST. 


trimming band after the shoulders have been 
fitted. 

Now join the shoulders and sides; in the 
first the turnings must be pressed open; the 
sides may have French seams, which consist 
of stitching with a very small turning to the 
right side of the material; then again from 
the wrong, the second turning enclosing the 
first one, and making a neat seam. Baste 
the shoulder pieces in place, then stitch and 
press them. Next, fold under and press the 
edges of the trimming band, after joining it 
at the back; baste it in place and stitch in 
several rows. 

Add the front fastenings, and if the yoke 
is to be separate, this part is so far finished; 
but if it is to be secured to the neck of the 
waist, join the right-shoulder seam in it; add 
the collar, well notched, and press the seam 
open to render it as invisible as possible. If 
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the yoke is to be lined, lay the lining 
on the inside, baste a little stiffening 
in the collar (or use featherbone), and 
make the inside neat by hemming one 
edge of the lining over the other. 

Leave as much turning as possible 
on the left back shoulder edge, making 
the front one when hooked represent the 
exact seam line of the other shoulder. 

The simplest way to set the yoke in 
is to put it on with the outside of the 
waist, and stitch the neck edge of the 
latter through the yoke, except from 
the left-shoulder seam to the front. 
Pin the left side in place, and after 
chalking on the yoke close to the upper 
edge remove the pins. Run a thread 
along the chalk line immediately. 
Make that side fasten with hooks and 
eyes to meet the line. 

Next make the back at the waist- 
line snug by folding the tucks together. 
Stitch a narrow band of the material across 
them just above the waist-line, and secure 
tapes under each end of it, with which to tie 
in the front fulness. Interline the waist- 
band with canvas, and make it a little loose, 
as the stitching will tighten it. 

Make French seams in the sleeves, but bind 
the armhole turnings with ribbon. Press the 
tucks at the waist edge, and overlap them to 
fit into the band. As it is impossible to 
stitch the narrow band on to the cuff when 
joined to the sleeve, either make it quite 
separate and set it in afterwards with slip- 
stitching or stitch it on to the cuff material, 
secure the wrist edge to it from the inside, 
and then line it. If desired to fit to the size 
of the wrist, make an opening under one of 
the tucks at the back of the wrist, and finish 
the cuff to fasten there. In that case one 
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or two rows of stitching may be done after 
it is tacked on the sleeve, to secure them to- 
gether. 

The other waist has box pleats in the back, 
and two on each side of the front, with a 
wide one down the centre. A broad collar or 
yoke, which is very becoming to slight figures, 
and may have the epaulette pieces omitted 
where the effect would be too square, is 
stitched all over and kept in place by the 
neck seam, and buttons sewed through the 
mitred ends in front. The standing collar 
matches the broad one, as also do the cuffs, 
which very becomingly slope up at the back of 
the arm with mitred points that set over the 
fulness of the sleeve. The latter has a seam 
from the wristband at the back of the arm, 
to do away with much of the fulness under 
the cuff point. 

It requires exactly four yards of twenty- 
seven-inch flannel, and may have a fitted 
lining or not, as preferred. 

Diagram II. shows the several parts of the 
pattern arranged on flannel of the width 
quoted, one end of the material being turned 
back with the flannel at its full width, to 
allow for cutting the fronts and sleeves in 
pairs. The remainder is folded down the 
half width, the back and other pieces re- 
quiring it being placed to the fold. 

If a lining is desired, cut it by the plain 
pattern which is included; but if not, use it 
to verify the front and back after the pleats 
are made. 

To make the waist, first place and stitch 
the pleats like large tucks, the perforations 
showing the lines; refold them to convert 
them into box pleats, then press them well. 
Make the middle one on the right front edge; 
a portion of the material may be cut away 
from the left one, leaving only sufficient for a 
hem. The fastenings may be hooks down the 
centre under the box pleat and eyes on the 
left edge, or buttons and buttonholes worked 
on a fly. The buttons on the right pleat may 
be sewed through to the lining. 

Join the sides and shoulders as before, and 
finish off the waist in the same manner. 

Join the front and back parts of the large 
collar, adding the epaulettes. Notch the 
turnings and press them open; then tack 
in some fine canvas, and stitch all over, 
as illustrated. Face the outer edges, if the 
collar is not lined throughout with silk, neat- 
ly hemming it first under the edge. 

Now make the sleeves, stiffening and stitch- 


ing the cuffs as the collar has been done. If 
desired to fasten to the size of the wrist 
open the front 
seam and hook 
the edges to 
meet closely. 
Stitch the sleeve 
to the armhole 
binding the turn- 
ings with ribbon. 

Now place the 
collar in posi- 
tion and baste 
it. For conve- 
nience in put- 
ting a coat on 
and off over it, 
it may be se- 
cured just above 
the lower edge by 
running it from 
the inside of the 
waist, or it may 
be stitched flat 
to the waist. 
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deed coarse, needlework is much more 

easily executed by the amateur than 
fine work. While this is in a sense true, yet 
if the same amount of time were given to the 
more exquisite kinds of needlework, a smaller 
quantity might be the result, but a better 
quality. The fact is that correctness is ne- 
cessary in order to make either acceptable, 
and it is the same kind of correctness; the 
difference is in degree. To be sure, it re- 


: | ‘HERE is a general feeling that bold, in- 


quires greater skill to handle fine materials, 
but it is quite possible to acquire this. 
Bolting-cloth is one of the most exquisite 
fabrics made, and it is surprising how much 
wear and strain it will take. It is even possi- 
ble to sponge and press it if it is first 
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stretched in a frame. The embroidery done 
on this material seems to stand out by itself, 
as it were. The sheer fabric does not attract 
much attention, but makes it possible for the 

eye to do full justice to the work itself. 
Naturally, dainty subjects are best suited 
to such a ground, although flowers carrying a 
weight of color like pansies may be attempted. 
The finish of the edge is first to be disposed of. 
The finer the bolting the more difficult it is to 
draw threads for hemstitching. The coarser 
qualities should, therefore, be selected if one 
wishes to finish the edge in this way. Draw 
the threads by slipping a needle under one 
at a time, and pulling out an inch or two. 
Do not attempt to gather the fabric up in the 
hand as tnough it were linen. Remove only 
two threads. Baste the 
hem perfectly true, cut 
out the fold in the 
corners so that there, 
as in the rest of the 
hem, the edge will be 
but two-ply. It is bet- 
ter to blind-stitch these 
corners together across 
the open edge than to 
attempt to oversew 
them. The design may 
be traced so readily 
that it is unnecessary to 
stamp it. Do this with 
a sharp pencil. Do not 
outline the stems in the 
hand as on linen, for 
this can be done better 
in long outline stitches 

in the frame. 

After tracing the de- 
sign, mount the bolting 
in a frame. This is a 
delicate operation when 
the piece is hemmed. 
A scalloped centrepiece 
or doily has its margin, 
which is later to be cut 
away, but it is rather 





EMBROIDERED CENTREPIECES 


violent treatment to sew 
a strip 6f lawn to the 
hem. It should be done 
in filo in fine stitches 
with a fine needle. The 
filo does not cut readily. 
If the design is ar- 
ranged in the corners it 
is possible to sew two 
strips of linen lawn half- 
way each side, 
thus binding the corner 
only; then this space 
alone can be set in 
hoops. The crease thus 
made can be removed 
by a little pressing later. 
Bolting- cloth can _ be 
very tightly drawn in 
hoops. It holds its 
smooth surface so that 
there is not the fulness 
to be stretched out after 
the hoops have been 
pressed together; this 
pressing together, in 
fact, stretches it, but if 
any fulness is left this 
must be worked out 
by drawing the fabric 
gradually the way of the weave. One dares 
do very little of this, and none by pulling on 
the bias. Once the fabric is in the frame one 
needs merely to get accustomed to the idea 
that it is something like working on paper. 
The thread may not be jerked, for it will 
cut the ground, yet it should be drawn firmly 
and with a steady hand in order to lay the 
stitches close. 

The buttonhole finish is possibly easier to 
manage than the hem. The slight wrinkling 
of the material caused by buttonholing the 
scalloped edge is readily repaired by pressing; 
it even disappears under the tension in the 
frame. Such pieces as the pansy design and 
the scalloped-edge mignonette pattern should 
be mounted in a bar frame. This can be done 
because of the margin outside the scallop. 
To this straight edge sew a strip of muslin 
about an inch wide and cord its edge. 

It is a good plan to sew this strip to the 
bolting by machine. The work can then be 
laced into the frame as firmly as a piece of 
linen. 

There are some flowers which ought never 
to be attempted by the embroiderer, because 


across 


A DESIGN OF MIGNONETTE ON 


BOLTING- CLOTH. 


their structure makes it impossible to express 


them in her medium. On the other hand, 
and fortunately for the art, certain flowers 
seem, by their markings, made expressly that 
the embroiderer may make them again. Of 
these are pansies. The scalloped edge of this 
centrepiece is a unique and beautiful one. It 
should be buttonholed in one thread of white 
filo. The leaves are in simple long and short 
stitch, as are also the upper petals of the 
blossoms. The lower petals are embroidered 
in the beautiful feather-stitch. The stitches 
in this perfect method of shading are like 
radiating rays, every other one reaching out 
beyond the previous one, and this is exactly 
the character of the markings of the pansies. 
The two upper pansy petals are usually light 
in color, and for the sake of simplicity should 
be in one shade only. We must secure sim- 
plicity by making it the strong characteristic 
of the upper petals. There are many helps to 
effects in painting, such as shadows, which 
we do not have in embroidery, therefore we 
must sacrifice something, because too much 
detail detracts from strength of effect. 

The stems in all these pieces of work are 
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A DAINTY EMBROIDERY OF PANSIES. 


in that very pretty method, “ twisted outline.” 
Twist the thread by turning the needle as 
each stitch is laid. These stitches can be a 
quarter of an inch long. The pansy and mig- 
nonette stems are both ridged, and this meth- 
od produces very much of the quality of the 
stem in nature. 


Very sheer linen has much the same dainty 
effect as a ground as has bolting-cloth, and 


should be treated in the same way. The 
edge of this fringed mignonette centrepiece 
is especially pretty, and although it is fine 
work, it is not difficult. It should be done— 
that is, the needlework—before the embroid- 
ery is considered, because one should handle 
the finished embroidery as little as possible. 
Draw out three threads an inch and a 
quarter from the edge all around. Hem- 
stitch on the upper edge of this little space 
with the same stitch one would use if hem- 
stitching a hem, except that the work would 
be on the lower edge of the drawn space. A 
few threads above this work draw out another 
three threads, and still another row of three 
threads should be drawn out a few threads 
above this one, thus making two narrow bars 
of drawn threads with about four threads of 
the solid linen between them. Now work over 


this space from bar to bar with herring- 
bone stitch in No. 100 cotton. Notice how 
prettily the little drawn-work corners are 
managed. Do not fringe out the centre- 
piece until the embroidery is entirely finished. 
The mignonette is possibly a little less diffi- 
cult to embroider on the linen lawn than on 
bolting-cloth, but the detail makes the method 
quite clear in either case. This little blossom 
with its stem and leaves is essentially green, 
so that the motif used thus in clusters on 
white linen gives us a study in white and 
green, one of the prettiest possible to use on 
the dining-table. 

It is a great help towards embroidering 
mignonette successfully to have some of the 
blossoms before one. Single threads of filo 
should be used, and the tip should be worked 
in pale green’ with 
French knots. A little 
study of the flower will 
show it to be composed 
of flowerets arranged 
on a cone. It is these 
flowerets which must be 
embroidered, with due 
regard,of course, for the 
mass. The small illus- 
tration shows the detail 
in embroidery. With 
this very clear sugges- 
tion one can cope with 
the pretty flower. Keep 
the light in the centre of the cone so it will 
appear round. The colors are pale green and 
terra-cotta in the stamens. Four shades of 
green are necessary (the same shades should 
be used in the leaves), and two of terra-cotta. 
Do not use too much terra-cotta in the work, 
for it does not predominate in nature. 

A damp sponge may be lightly passed over 
the back of embroidered bolting-cloth, fol- 
lowed by a moderately hot iron. Do this 
before removing from the frame, and do not 
allow the right side to touch another surface. 
A little pressing may be done after the scal- 
loped edge is cut out, but no dampening, be- 
cause unless the bolting is under tension it 
will crinkle. 
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N making a window garden the question of leading into.the house proper, then oppor- 
P | subduing insect enemies may come up, tunities offer “for adding materially to both 
but we should bear in mind that the the number and the classes of plants. In such 
healthy, thriving plant is not likely to be at- locations we may have a few climbing plants, 
tacked, and when healthy will, with a little the more easily grown orchids, a greater 
help, resist such attacks. variety of bulbous plants, and have also the 
What is written about the conditions sur- corner for the ferns and palms. 
rounding the best located 
window garden applies 
also to the window 
where the light is not so 
good, and through which 
less sun comes. The 








essential directions are 
the same no matter where 
« the plant is located in 
the room, though a dif- 
ferent selection of classes 
may need to be made for 
the window with the 
smaller degree of light. 
For the comparatively 
dark rooms of homes in 
large cities the selection 
should be made largely 
from the _ classes re- 
quiring the least amount 
of sunlight; indeed, it 
; may be necessary to ta- 
boo flowering classes en- 
tirely and devote the 
space to ferns, palms, 
and decorative plants of 
the classes that do well 
in the shade. On the 
other hand, if one is so 
located that the tiny con- 
servatory can be added 
to one’s possessions, even 
though it be but a por- 
tion of the veranda en- 
closed and heated with a 
run of steam-pipes, or a 
; small stove, or even 
through the opening CYCLAMEN, PRIMULA OBCONICA, AND CHINESE PRIMROSES. 
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BLOSSOMS OF THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARIS). 


In the following paragraphs I have given 
brief but explicit descriptions of many of the 
plants one is likely to grow in the window 
garden or small conservatory. 

Begonias, flowering.—This is a class of 
plants easily grown in any window where 
they may have a little sun and a fair amount 
of light. According to variety, the foliage is 
of great range of form and markings, making 
a collection of them most attractive for their 
foliage only. All of the varieties are profuse 
bloomers. While ordinary soil, enriched as 
previously described, will answer very well for 
flowering begonias, the plants are peculiarly 
attracted to a soil of leaf mould and sand. 

Gloxinias.—While, strictly speaking, these 
are summer-blooming plants, they are very 
desirable for the window garden, and, if 
bulbs are bought, instead of trying to raise 
the plants from seed, one will have little 
trouble in making the plants thrive and 
bloom. The colors of the blossoms are shades 
of lilac, crimson, blue, scarlet, yellow, and 
white. Good garden soil in which there is 
considerable sand will grow this plant nicely. 
In setting the bulbs in the pot place them 
under about one-half inch of soil. 

Primulas—The class known as Primula 
obconica is almost a constant bloomer, al- 
though classed mainly among winter-bloom- 
ing plants. The blossoms are white and 
sometimes tinged with lavender, and are 
borne in loose clusters. A rich soil, some- 
what sandy, suits them well, with a fair sup- 
ply of moisture, and not much direct sun. 

Eupatorium.—The varieties of this class 
are very desirable because they begin to 


bloom in early winter when blossoms are 
scarce. 

Cinerarias.—If it were not for the attacks 
of the insect aphis this plant would be more 
generally grown in the window garden. How- 
ever, the blossoms are so attractive and so 
easy to produce, besides giving us their beauty 
so long during the winter, that one should 
learn how to overcome the insect pest. Ex- 
amine the under side of the leaves every 
week or two, and if you find the aphis, as you 
likely will, obtain a supply of sulpho-tobacco 
soap from the florist and make a rather weak 
infusion, into which the leaves of the plant 
should be dipped. Buy the plants already 
started unless you are anxious to learn and 
have the patience to grow from seeds. 

Cyclamen.—These plants are very popular 
and very desirable for the ‘winter garden; 
usually they begin flowering in February or 
March—that is, plants obtained from florists 
will be in bloom at that time, although if the 
bulbs were potted’ in September the plants 
would begin to bloom about Christmas, and 
remain in bloom until early spring. The 
flowers are frequently white, with a delicate 
pinkish tinge, sometimes mauve with whitish 
tinge, and are borne on slender stalks. These 
plants must have rich soil, but it should con- 
tain considerable sand, and be kept moist. 

Lilies—The old “calla-lily” is easily 
grown in the winter garden if the soil is 
made very rich and kept so during the period 
of blooming. The temperature should be 
rather warm and moist, although some of the 
finest callas I ever saw were grown in a 
stove-heated room. 





beautiful moral and model to all young people. It is of a school- 
girl who, coming herself of a fine old Southern family, felt that 
she could only associate with girls of similar placement, her standard 
being the one natural to her years, of the outward and visible signs of 
culture and breeding. At holiday-time she goes to visit some Northern 
relatives whom she has never seen, taking with her a schoolmate to 
whom she has often confided her ambitions, ideas of companionship, and 
who like herself was a “little daughter of the rich.” Fancy, then, the 
chagrin of the exclusive miss when, on reaching the little station at the 
.close of a winter afternoon, she found not the coachman and prancing 
horses with polished sleigh and rich fur robes that she would have con- 
sidered perfectly natural, but a long low bob-sled drawn by a rough 
old horse, and in. the sled seated her farmer uncle and his wife, the 
pair old-fashioned and countrified to the last degree. This was but 
the beginning of her ordeal. The house proved to be a plain farm 
=» home filled with comfort and abundance, indeed, but simple and primi- 
tive as possible. In the evening, with ill-concealed pleasure in the be- 
stowal, the aunt presented the young girl with a silk dress, impossible 
in color and design, and made up without fit or style by the village 
dressmaker. 

The young girl was fairly dazed at the new experience thus sud- 
denly thrust upon her, but it was not until she was shut up with her 
friend in their room at bed-time that her dignity and breeding showed 
forth. She offered to release her chum from spending the week there, 
saying some excuse could be made, but she, of course, would stay, as her 
kind old uncle and aunt would be heartbroken if she did not. The chum, 
who knew well how the iron had entered her friend’s soul, was as true 
a gentlewoman as herself, and refused to be sent off, though it was two 
dreary girls that fell asleep that night in each other’s arms. The week 
turned out a joy, however, filled as it was with country sports of sleigh 
rides, sugaring-off parties, which the young visitors entered into gayly 
first, to please their hosts, and soon because their youthfulness responded 
to the merry doings, and they thoroughly enjoyed it. Even the silk 
dress was worn, though with some cringing, to one of the parties, but the 
pleasure in the donor’s face more than repaid the sacrifice of pride. And 
both the girls fully realized before they left that refinement and good- 
breeding can be demonstrated without satin or broadcloth or even cul- 
tured speech. 


A ‘eesti in one of the Christmas magazines carries with it a 
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One wonders how many young girls who may read this 
would have come through a similar ordeal like this girl in the story. 
The snobbishness of the young people of the present day is a growing 
fault, and one that must influence the character of future homes. Girls 
are much more often guilty of it than boys. When a miss of twelve 
runs over the coats and hats in a dressing-room to see the labels on 
them after proudly announcing that hers came from Blank’s, the 
highest-priced place in New York, and scornfully condemns the wrap 
of one little guest as “ home-made because there is no name at all on 
it,” there is something radically wrong with the home teaching and 
example. And what a charm has that girl who, if rich, never speaks 
of her clothes or belongings, who treats her friends the same under 
all circumstances, and who can, if need be, simply and without arrogance 
or patronage, make happy a shabby or unpopular companion. Girls need 
no instruction how to do this. The opportunity comes many times, at 
school and college, at home and in society, and it is the girl of really 
fine breeding who accepts it. 

A new bonbon served occasionally this season to begin a luncheon 
is a facsimile Little Neck clam resting in a box that perfectly simu- 
lates the shell. It has been used, too, as a novelty for a little favor at 
children’s parties. 

For an Easter dessert, particularly if there are younger brothers and 
sisters in the family, try a nest of violet eggs. Make a rather stiff blanc- 
mange with gelatine, coloring it a fairly deep violet with a harmless vege- 
table coloring that comes for the purpose. Have ready ten or a dozen 
empty egg-shells whose contents have been drained through a hole in the 
small end. Rinse them out with cold water and fill with the blanc- 
mange, setting them upright in a pan of meal to keep them steady. 
Leave them for twenty-four hours, and when ready to serve pick away 
the shells and pile the violet eggs on a glass platter, if possible, in a nest 
of whipped cream, sprinkling a few candied violets over the whole. 

A pretty little tuck-in pillow that is invaluable to an invalid is circu- 
lar in form, covered with white lawn, and is edged with a flaring ruffle 
made from four little embroidered handkerchiefs. These are cut into 
halves diagonally, and are set on in notched ruffie style, with a narrow 
beading through which ribbon is run. The same style of pillow made a 
little larger and, if liked, over a color, is pretty for a baby pillow. 

’ Some young women in a suburban town have been reviving the poverty 
dinners of a few seasons ago, in the shape of luncheons which for six 
persons shall cost only one dollar, including decorations. Naturally, their 
ingenuity has been taxed, but invariably dainty, attractive little feasts 
have been the outcome. Pine cones decorated one table, and the common 
vine, creeping-charlie, really looked very much like smilax trailing 
over another. One menu began with split-pea soup carefully made and, 
by the addition of a few whole cloves, of excellent flavor. Then came 
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haddock in ramekins, then the meat of one chicken creamed in a ring of 
boiled rice, and as a relish pickled beets went round with this course. 
H Orange salad followed, with lemon ice next, and last coffee. With the 
; ice were offered simple crackers that had been brushed over with the 
white of egg and a little sugar and then browned in the oven. The 
yolk of the egg made the salad dressing, and three oranges served the 
company to salad. At each plate for every luncheon lay an itemized list 
of everything served, with its cost. . 

What a hostess calls “ rocks,” though the name is wrongly suggestive, 
are delicious little drop-cakes sure to be found on her five-o’clock-tea 
table. They are made from one cupful of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of 
butter, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, two eggs, one pound each of 
chopped English walnuts and dates or raisins, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one of cloves, and one of soda dissolved in hot water. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls as they run easily, on buttered tins, and bake. They are 
almost as rich as fruit-cake, and improve with age. \ 

A young woman who wished to utilize the handsome silver drinking- 
cup of her childhood took it to a silversmith and had the rim opposite 
the handle widened out into a spout, when it served on her afternoon- 
tea tray as a cream-pitcher. If in the future she should wish to pass 
it on to a child of her own, it will be easily restored to its original state. 

An esteemed correspondent sends a suggestive paragraph to this de- 
partment: “In a certain young girl’s writing-desk is a little volume © 
that she greatly values. It is a blank book inte the pages of which 
she has copied little poems that please her—stray bits of newspaper 
and magazine verse, much of it touching the beautiful—that, unless 
preserved at the time, would be thrown into the waste-basket and thus 
destroyed. Short pithy quotations from her favorite authors, clever 
toasts and witticisms, go to make up a valuable book.” 

A tutti-frutti sweet which grows something like a potpourri begins in 
strawberry-time. Into a stone crock put a generous quart of selected 
hulled strawberries, covering them first with a pound of sugar, then 
with a quart of the purest and best alcohol obtainable. As the other 
fruits come in season continue adding a quart of each, using a pound 
of sugar every time, but no more alcohol. Cherries must be stoned, 
peaches peeled and sliced, also pineapples and pears. If grapes are put 
in, the solid Tokay or Malaga are the best, and a pint with a half-pound 
of sugar may be used. The small seeded berries, like raspberries and 
blackberries, are left out, but oranges, carefully peeled, sliced, and seed- f' 
ed, are an addition. Sliced bananas may go in if their flavor is specially 
liked, but they are apt to grow soft. The mixture, when autumn arrives, 
is a delicious blending of the fruits. It should be served a little at a 
time, for it is very rich, in champagne-glasses with a spoonful of 
whipped cream in each, and it will be found to be a luncheon or dinner 
dessert that all who taste will enjoy. 
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Cr treatine + Sremir 


NTIL recent years pink was consid- 
ered the only color suitable for a 


valentine celebration. It is rather a 
novelty still to use another color, yet red is 
really a relief, and makes a more brilliant 
as well as a more modern table. For a 
luncheon for the 14th, try arranging the table 
with a very large wire heart in the centre- 
piece, stuck loosely with long-stemmed red 
carnations mixed with a quantity of delicate 
asparagus fern, and set all around the edge 
tiny red candles in low sticks, so that the 
ferns will almost conceal their support, and 
you will be delighted with the result. Or, if 
you have any of the fairy lamps used ten 
years ago, get them out of your cupboard, for 
they are again in vogue, and put them about 
irregularly with ferns around them. If you 
have a pretty fern ball tie it over the table 
and stick red carnations into it and tie it 
with a true lovers’ knot of red satin ribbon. 
Of course the small dishes on the table will be 
of cut glass or of silver, and if they are heart- 
shaped, so much the better. Have some of 
the soft red bonbons which come in indi- 
vidual paper cases in at least two of the 
dishes, and a red jelly in another, but beware 
of the crimson of the crisp little radishes 
which are so tempting, but which will spoil 
the color of the flowers. If you use the rad- 
ishes have them peeled. Place a heart-shaped 
box of bonbons before each guest, and have 








SPINACH SERVED IN EGG BASKETS. 
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your place-cards dainty little valentines. A 
menu with a constant reminder of the day 
would be like this: 
Grape-fruit in hearts. 
Cream of tomato soup; hot wafers. 
Clam croquettes. 
Cheese fondu in ramekins. 
Chicken breasts on toast; beets filled with 
pease; potato croquettes. 
Orange frappé. 

Quail or squab on fried hominy; currant jelly. 
Cheese salad in hearts. 
Heart-shaped ices; cakes. 
Bar-le-Due sandwiches. Coffee. 








A VALENTINE SALAD. 


Instead of serving the grape-fruit as usual 
take out the pulp with a spoon and put it in 
paper heart-shaped cases, chilling it 
well first; put a little sugar and one 
maraschino cherry on each heart 
before serving. The soup you may 
refer to as made out of love apples, 
if you wish, or one of your guests 
may be discerning enough to dis- 
cover it. Follow it with delicious 
croquettes made from clams. Chop 
a pint of them fine, scald in their 
own juice, and drain. Heat a pint 
of thin cream and thicken with a 
tablespoonful of butter mixed with 
one of flour; put in the clams, a 
pinch of powdered mace, and a little 
red pepper, but no salt. Stir till 




















_and fry in deep fat. If 





VALENTINE 


smooth and then put in 
the beaten yolk of an 
egg and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. 
Cook till very thick 
and put in a shallow 
pan to harden; mould 
into cones and roll in 
egg and bread crumbs, 


vou choose you can 
serve small creamed 
potato balls with these. 

To make the fondu, 
melt two tablespoonfuls 
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of butter with four of 
flour, and rub smooth; 
add a cup of thin cream 
ind cook till thick; beat the yolks and stir 
in with a pinch of red pepper, a salt-spoon of 
salt, and four tablespoonfuls of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, which, by the way, can be 
bought ready prepared in bottles. Fold in 
quickly the stiff whites of the eggs, and put 
into small buttered baking-dishes and bake 
in a hot oven just ten minutes, sending at 
once to the table. 

The chicken breasts are intended especially 
to mark the day, for each one is to be so 
eut as to be a perfect heart. Cook in the 
ven, basting frequently, and serve on heart- 
shaped pieces of toast dipped in the gravy in 
the pan. With these offer your guests a very 
attractive dish, red beets filled with French 
pease. Boil them till tender, but do not let 
them lose their shape; while still warm peel 
them and hollow out the centres, leaving 
them like rather deep cups; brush them over 





BANANA BOATS. 


inside and out with melted butter, salt, and 
pepper, and fill with the seasoned pease; keep 
very hot in the oven till the dish is needed. 


BEETS FILLED WITH FRENCH PEASE, 


Next comes the orange frappé, or half- 
frozen orange ice in cups, and then the quail 
on fried hominy. Try the method used by a 
famous chef, of removing the wings and legs 
of the bird before cooking in the oven. It 
makes the quail much more easy to cut up 
on one’s plate, and besides this, turns it like 
the chicken breast, into a perfect heart. 

The salad is made by slicing Philadelphia 
cream cheese into two or three pieces, and 
cutting these into hearts with a tin cutter. 
Lay on lettuce and dot over with little red 
hearts cut from pimentoes; cover all with 
French dressing. The ices may be heart 
shaped, with silver-paper arrows stuck 
through, or they may be little Cupids, or val- 
entines, should you have them from the ca- 
terer. If you wish to prepare the course at 
home, bake some delicate cakes’ in heart- 
shaped tins, cut off the tops, remove the in- 
side crumb, and fill with stiffly frozen ice- 
cream; put on the tops again, cover with 
powdered sugar, add a candied cherry or two, 
and send to the table on individual plates 
with whipped cream around each one. 

Last comes the coffee, and with it a change 
from the usual Bar-le-Duc. Make some very 
thin slices of toast and cut out in hearts; 
make a paste by mixing red jelly with cream 
cheese, and spread on the toast, putting on 
a second piece of the toast to make a sand- 
wich. Trim the edges and send to the table; 
if these are small and daintily made they are 
delicious. 

It may be a useful suggestion to some 
hostess to mention that this luncheon may be 
turned into a guessing contest. Write as 
many quotations about love as there are 
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guests present, and lay the papers by the 
plates. Read one in turn with each course, 
and let all guess the author, the hostess 
writing down the name of the one who 
guesses correctly. A prize may be given in 
keeping with the day, such as a small heart- 
shaped silver pin-tray. Of course the quota- 
tions must not be familiar ones. 

Another luncheon is given for any day 
during the season, without reference to St. 
Valentine, but some of the dishes may be 
exchanged for those already given. The 
soup, the croquettes, and the salad all are 
new. The same red flowers and candles may 
be used, substituting an oval mound for the 
wire heart. Have the following menu: 
Chilled oranges in 


baskets. 
Cream of watercress 
soup. 
Creamed - shrimp cro- 
quettes. 
Mushrooms in patty 
shells. 


Fried chicken, or 
broiled squab; spinach 
in egg baskets; sweet- 
potato puff. 
Banana boats; bread 
and butter crisps. 
Cream parfait; small 





three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mixed 
with a little cold milk, and cook till smooth. 
Beat light the yolks of three eggs, and mix 
in with a little salt; stir till consistent and 
thick. Then pour into a shallow pan and 
let this stand till cold and firm. Cut into 
pieces shaped like croquettes, dip in egg and 
bread crumbs, and fry quickly in deep, hot 
fat; drain in the oven with the door open, 
on brown paper. 

For the patties use fresh mushrooms if 
you can. Wash, wipe, and peel them;- chop 
and cook in a rich, well-seasoned cream 
sauce for two minutes, and fill the heated 
shells. If you must use canned mush- 
rooms, drain them, slice, and mix with 
an equal quantity of 
asparagus tips, such 
as come canned for 
such purposes. Heat 
as before in a rich 
sauce. 

If your luncheon is 
a short one (and 
luncheons are _ far 
shorter than formerly), 
one heavy course will 
be sufficient, and you 
may choose between 
chicken and squab and 
a pretty dish of spin- 


cakes. CHICKEN BREAST ON TOAST. ach in egg baskets. 


Coffee; bonbons. 

Cut large oranges in two, take out the pulp 
with a spoon; scrape out the shells, chill the 
pulp, and heap in them again, sweetening and 
flavoring with a little sherry. 

The soup is especially nice, and watercress 
is to be had the year around in cities. To 
prepare it, begin by picking over, washing, 
and chopping a large bunch and simmering 
it in a pint of water for twenty minutes. 
Then strain, add a pint of rich milk, thicken 
with the beaten yolk of an egg and a table- 
spoonful of butter rubbed with one of flour; 
season and serve in hot cups, with or with- 
out whipped cream on top. If you cannot 
get the cress, use a soup made with cream 
and canned pease, for that is always nice. 
The croquettes which follow this course are 
seen in Normandy and Brittany, but never 
in America, though they are simple and de- 
licious. To make them, lay a large cupful of 
eanned or fresh shrimps in ice-water for an 
hour; then wipe dry, remove the black strings, 
and chop fine. Seald two cups of milk, and add 


Take half as many 
eggs as you are to have guests, boil hard, and 
cut in halves. Cook spinach as usual, but put 
it twice through the meat-chopper to make it 
smooth; season with a tablespoonful of cream, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, salt and pepper, 
and while very hot put into the heated eggs. 
For the potatoes, boil, mash, and season nice 
sweet ones and beat in the yolks of two eggs; 
make into little cakes and fry brown. 

For the salad get large ripe red bananas; 
peel them, and with a small spoon remove 
enough of the pulp to leave a boat. Fill the 
space with the pulp of grape-fruit, chill 
thoroughly, and cover with French dressing; 
serve on the white hearts of lettuce. Little 
balls of cream cheese are nice with this salad. 

The parfait is made by boiling a large cup 
of sugar with a small half-cup of water till it 
threads or forms a hard ball in cold water. 
Beat stiff the whites of three eggs and slowly 
beat in the syrup. Fold in a pint of cream 
very stiffly whipped. Flavor, and pack in ice 
for five hours. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


an old housekeeper contributes her recent experience. “We are a one- 
servant establishment,” she relates, “and when last year my faithful 
| Jane, who had been with me eight years, decided to marry, I saw myself 
floating on a sea of trouble at once. To my great amazement, however, no 
d less than three of Jane’s intimate friends came separately and severally to 
see me, asking for the place. It seems that Jane had given me a good reputa- 
tion, and these girls were anxious to work for me. One of them, who was out 
of a place at the moment, I took, and she has proved a treasure. The point of 
my story is yet to come. It is that it pays in more ways than one to attempt 
to combat that curious antagonism that the average maid has for her mis- 
tress. It took fully two years for me to do it in the case of Jane. I treated 
her considerately, as I do any servant, but she was sullen and unresponsive. 
One day when she had a headache I called down through the speaking-tube 
to her to say that, as she felt so badly, she need not make a rather elaborate 
pudding I had ordered for dessert, and that we would have fruit instead. Be- 
fore I could turn away I heard her mimicking my voice and message to her- 
self, adding, ‘a lot she cares how I feel.’ I was provoked for a moment, then 
| ‘ I thought of her shut-in, narrow life (she could neither read nor write), and 

| 
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‘ ‘HERE is always one more word to be said on the servant question, and 
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I resolved then and there that I would win her confidence. It was slow work. 
She distrusted, half resented, indeed, every kindness, until she had been with 
me about three years. Then we had a great trolley strike in our city, and 
the man she expected sometime to marry, who was a motorman, went out 
with the rest. Jane was unhappy and discouraged, and one morning I found 
her crying at her work. It seemed that the little he had saved towards their 
future had dwindled away in his support, and now he was desperate. It 
ih | chanced that my husband had some influence in polities, and I told her that 
I would see what could be done. Within a week the man was installed at a 
job that supported him, with something to spare. That broke down the last 
barrier. From that moment I owned Jane, body and soul. The next winter 
grip invaded our household, and we were all down at once with it. Jane had 
it too, but never gave up and never told us, though the doctor went every 

day from us to her. She dragged around, cooking our tray meals, keeping 

up the fires, etc., though she should have been in bed as much as we. She 


’ delayed her marriage an entire year because of my ill health, and went off 
$ i last April worrying lest I should have trouble without her. And now here 
i A is her friend doing splendidly for me, and with no antagonism to be fought 
\/ down. Which is why I think it is good policy in every way, if you have 











‘ 
{ any sort of material to work upon, to establish confidence between your maid 
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and yourself. And I also think that the most promising material is the 
warm-hearted Irish girl or the best type of the Southern colored girl.” 

Positively a new ice is found in what is called London sherbet. Boil two 
cupfuls of sugar with two cupfuls of water for ten minutes, and pour it over 
a third of a cupful of seeded and finely cut raisins. Cool and add one cup- 
ful of fruit syrup and a quarter of a nutmeg grated. Freeze to a mush, then 
add a quarter of a cupful of port or sherry, three-quarters of a cupful of 
orange juice, and the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Continue 
freezing. Fruit syrup from a can of peaches, pears, strawberries or pine- 
apple may be used. 

A thrifty housekeeper makes it a rule to replenish her household linen in 
the autumn. The new towels and sheets, napkins and table-cloths, together 
with the least worn of the old supply, are kept for winter use, when the 
washing, including as it does freezing and tearing from lines, is specially 
hard on them. Such pieces of bed and table linen as have begun to wear a 
little thin are put away for summer service, to which they are better adapted 
in more than one way. 

Where tomato jelly is to be served in individual forms the small cups or 
little bowls in which it is moulded should be lined first with hard-boiled eggs 
and pimolas. A neat slice of the egg goes in the bottom of each cup and, 
after a little of the stiffening jelly is added, circular slices of the stuffed 
olives are arranged at the sides. When ready to be served the moulds are 
turned out on lettuce hearts, and the color effect of the rose jelly, gold and 
white egg, with the red and green of pepper and olive, is very good. 

It should be remembered that good or bad plumbing does not always 
depend upon the polish of the faucets, or even upon the matter of being 
open or closed. The many classes now formed in any city where domestic- 
science institutes exist, to instruct housekeepers in the fundamental points 
of this important branch of home economics, indicate a growing appreciation 
of the value of such instruction. Every housekeeper can learn that safe 
plumbing means properly constructed traps in good working order and kept 
in perfect condition, that the ice-box must not drain into the waste-pipe, 
that leaking gas-fixtures mean neuralgia and neuritis—and numerous other 
useful and available facts. 

A delicious cucumber pickle that retains the natural flavor of the vegetable 
in a remarkable degree is a specialty of a certain housekeeper. As it is very 
easily made, the formula of preparation should be preserved against the season 
of cucumbers, when its trial is to be confidently recommended. One hundred 
medium-sized cucumbers are sliced and put in layers in a stone jar with salt. 
When they have stood three hours they are drained, and over them is poured 
a dressing made from two cupfuls of olive oil, one cupful of vinegar, one 
cupful each of celery-seed and mustard-seed, a quarter of a cupful of black 
pepper, and a small piece of alum. 

The art of detail seems carried to a great length when a cooking-teacher in- 
structs her class how a fricasseed fowl should be properly placed upon a 
platter. “Put the back in the middle,” she says, “and the breast on top of 
it; lay the drum-sticks at either side with the second joints at the ends, and 
the wings outside these. If two fowls are served have the platter large enough 
to repeat the arrangement at the other end.” In this way the carver knows 
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just where each piece is to be found, and there need be no splashing about in 
the gravy, exploring for certain cuts. 

Most English housekeepers count orange marmalade among the list of 
“must haves” of the preserve-cluset, and from one of them comes an excel- 
lent and inexpensive recipe for this sweet: Slice very thin, removing the seeds 
in the process, the rind and meat of twelve good and not too sweet oranges, 
and of six lemons. To every pound. of sliced fruit allow three pints of cold 
water; pour it over, and let all stand for twenty-four hours, then boil about 
an hour, or until the peel is tender. Put it aside for another twenty-four 
hours, weigh, and to every pound allow one pound of sugar. Boil about an 
hour, or until it will jelly, stirring very carefully to prevent breaking the 
rings of peel. Put it in jelly-glasses or small jars. 

An ugly mantel means, until it is got rid of, an ugly room. There is no 
escaping it, as it is naturally the most prominent point of the apartment. 
If it is a cabinet over a mantel, an atrocity of cherry or oak, resting on 
imitation black or gray marble, it may perhaps be taken down and stored, 
and the actual mantel brought into the scheme of the room by being painted 
to match the woodwork. A white marble mantel occasionally proves a 
serious obstacle to a room’s good effect, because it is cold and inharmonious. 
A room recently seen had this handicap overcome in rather a novel fashion. 
A dado of green paper in alternate stripes of a light and dark shade of the 
color ran entirely around the room just at the height of the mantel, the same 
paper covering the wall space directly above it to the ceiling. In this way 
the mantel seemed to have a reason for being, and became a part of the 
room’s furnishings. 

If some cooked Brussels sprouts are found in the refrigerator, left from 
the dinner of the day before, the base of an excellent soup is at hand. Heat 
and press through a sieve, and mix with a pint or more of hot milk which has 
been well seasoned and very slightly thickened, and to which a small lump of 
butter has been added. 

As a change from the usual flour gravy try serving with roast meats the 
following sauce, which is much used by the Germans. Put an ounce and a 
half of butter into a stew-pan, a sprig of parsley chopped fine, the juice and 
thin rind of a lemon, and four good-sized tomatoes which have been skinned; 
and from which many of the seeds have been removed; pepper and salt to 
taste. Add to this a quarter of a pint of water, set over the fire for about 
ten minutes, or until very hot or just ready to boil. 

A salmon soufflé is one of the most delicate ways to serve the fish, and will 
be a revelation to the housekeeper who has contented herself with turning 
the contents of a can of salmon on a platter and sending it to the table. 
Make a white sauce of two tablespoonfuls, each, of butter and flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of white pepper, and one pint of milk; add one 
cup of stale bread crumbs, grated, a few drops of onion juice, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, and the salmon from a single can, freed from skin and 
bones, and rubbed fine with a silver fork. Beat the ingredients together 
thoroughly, then beat in the beaten yolks of three eggs, and, lastly, fold in 
the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. Turn the mixture into a buttered bak- 
ing-dish; bake in a moderate oven, the dish standing in hot water, about 
twenty-five minutes. Serve at once, either with or without a sauce. 
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A LIGHT AND GRACEFUL COSTUME FOR SUMMER 
——SUITABLE FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 


THE EXACT PERIOD 
Brices. “Were you seasick much coming 
over ?” 
Grices. “ Well, I was out six days, eighteen 
hours, and twelve minutes.” 


ABSURDITY’S HEIGHT 
Drap.teton. “In the absence of the nurse, can’t 
young Willie take care of the baby while we are 
out?” 
Mrs. Dimpteton. “I should say not. Why, I 
would as soon think of leaving the baby with 


you.” 
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WINTER DAYS 
Some flow on smooth and 
even lines, 
Like these we print at 
first, 
But there are sure to be 
some when 
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MARY’S CHOICE 

“Farmer Sawyer, what 
is your daughter Mary go- 
ing to be when she finishes 
at college?” 

“ Wall, I kinder reckon 
she’ll teach school. She 
thinks she’d like the vaca- 
tions.” 





WIFELY OPTIMISM 


Hussanp. “ When I see 
all these bills I am tired 
of life. Do you think the 
time will ever come when 
we shall be out of debt?” 

WIFE (cheerfully) . 
“Why not, darling? You 
know that you are carry- 
ing an exceptionally large 
life-insurance.” 


BOBBY. “GRANDMA, DO YOUR GLASSES MAG- 
NIFY ?” 

GRANDMA. “ YEs, DEAR.” 

BOBBY. “ WELL, WHEN YOU CUT MY CAKE 
WILL YOU PLEASE TAKE THEM OFF?” 
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“ TLL HAVE TER RUN YEZ IN, YOUNG FELLER, 
You’vVE BEEN A-VIOLATIN’ THE ORDINANCE REGU- 
LATIN’ THE SPEED OF HORSELESS VEHICLES!” 


HIS STATUS 
“Oh, he is merely an apology for a man!” 


“Yes, anc don’t you think he rather overdoes 
the apology?” 

















“ Way, 
“ Boo-Hoo! 
OUR CHIMBLY! 


WHAT’S THE TROUBLE?” 
SANTA CLAUS COULDN’T GET DOWN 
Boo-100!” 


SONNY, 
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2 ahaagy ote OF 
First Crocus. “ Why don’t you make your ap- 
pearance? The alarm-clock went off.” 


Seconp Crocus. “ I know; but I do hate to get 
out of bed when it’s so cold.” 


SPRING 





HIS GREATEST MOMENTS 

Chaucer had just finished his 
Tales. 

“ They’re very good,” admitted his wife, “ but 
they don’t approach your can’t-afford-the-money 
tales!” 

Meekly, the author withdrew to the privacy 
of his den, and wondered why twenty-five cents 
a week was not enough for expenses. 


Canterbury 
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“WHY DO YOU RING THAT LITTLE BELL, TERESA, 
AFTER YOU’VE RUNG THE LARGE ONE?” 
“ SURE, MUM, THAT’S FOR THE CHILDER.” 


ONE LAST KINDNESS 
Bripcet. “Is there anything oi kin do fir ye, 
ma’am, before I lave?” 
Mistress. “ Break up the rest of the dinner 
set, Bridget. I want to start fresh.” 





STILL WITH US 


Rip Van Winkle looked about in a dazed 
manner. 

“ And are they all, all gone?” he faltered, tear- 
fully. 

“ No,” replied the villagers, consolingly, “ Patti 
is still giving her farewell performance.” 

Shouting with joy at the discovery that one 
thing at least was unchanged by the lapse of 
years, he hastened to don his opera clothes. 
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Our National Fault 
HE sister of a missionary in Turkey, after returning from a visit during 
0 T which she had seen the Turkish women in their homes, confided to a 
V, New York friend, after a week in the metropolis lately, “I wouldn’t 
say it at a missionary meeting, of course; but really, I feel as if I would 
like to pick up some of these tired, rushed, nervous women and just put them 
into an old-fashioned Turkish harem till they get rested!” 

Happiness lies in the mean—the average between the extremes of the ques- 
tion. The harem is one extreme, doubtless; but the hurry of the modern 
woman is another. “ Newyorkitis” has been suggested as a name for a 
restless condition of nerves which we all recognize as characteristic nowa- 
days. Whether it is the wearing influence of living in flats, or the servant 
question, or social rush and extravagance, or the incessant city noise, or too 
many clubs and charities, or half a dozen other things, the result is obvious 
and well-known. If there were available statistics as to how many women 
in the metropolis, at any given time, are on the edge of nervous prostration, 
they might give pause to the thoughtless chronicler of woman’s progress. The 
atmosphere of hurry enwraps most women to-day. The woman of leisure 
is about as extinct as the megatherium, apparently; and yet certain graces 
and powers come only from leisure living. 

Seclusion and leisure are the Eastern conditions for feminine life; and 
the immemorial East has had a long while to think about things, and has 
some wisdom of its own. The Western ideal should borrow the best from 
the Oriental. To spend an hour a day in resting body and mind—not with 
that determined resting or physical culture which tires the tired woman still 
further, but just simple, leisurely relaxation—is to spend that hour wisely 
and well, and to the ultimate benefit of a woman’s whole household and circle. 
“Tam so tired,” said a woman the other day, “ that I find myself going round 
picking up things and putting them down again.’ ' 





The Gracious Woman 


" RACIOUS—courteous; friendly; kind; attractive; agreeable; grace- 

ful; disposed to show good-will; beneficent; full of grace or favor.” 
The dictionary definition certainly appears to cover a goodly number of the 
virtues as well as the graces. Perhaps that is why the patronizing woman, 
who has none of the Christian virtues in her, makes such a bad imitation of 
being gracious. Yet when a gracious woman is met, it becomes evident why 
others wish to imitate her, for her charm is wide and abiding. 

Graciousness, in fact, is so enviable a possession that one wonders why more 
women do not try for it. There are plenty of clever women whose lack of it 
is depressing and distressing. There are plenty of average women who could 
make themselves delightful by its aid. It is most needed, and most missed, 
in the daily little matters of social life. But a gracious woman can be 
gracious in a mining camp, or a club convention, or a business office, and 
gain by it everywhere. Lack of graciousness in speech or manner is a dis- 
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advantage and drawback to any woman, rich or poor, young or old, pretty or 
homely, worker or idler. Yet what a plentiful lack of it there is, from the 
stiff hostess in the millionaire’s drawing-room to the ill-mannered saleswoman 
behind the counter! 

For it is most a matter of condescension or patronage. A cook can be as 
ungracious as a queen. A truly gracious manner puts the humblest on its 
own level, and is at ease with the greatest. It is simple, unaffected, sincere, 
responsive. The classic epitaph in a New England graveyard, “ She was so 
pleasant,” sums it all up. Surely not a hard thing to reach, in these days 
of brilliant women—but how many gracious women can we count among our 
acquaintance? How near to being “so pleasant” do we come ourselves, at 
home and abroad, with our superiors, our equals, and those whom we call} 
our inferiors? Graciousness is not a mask; it is the whole life, or nothing. 
“A gracious woman retaineth honor,” said Solomon the wise; and all the 
centuries have not changed the truth of the saying. The twentieth-century 
woman may strive for honors in many modern directions; but a gracious 
womanhood retains the immemorial charm, and always will. 
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To Train the Speaking Voice 

IE American voice has long possessed a “ bad eminence” in the opinion 

of cultivated foreigners and those of our own nation whé have been 
much in Europe. Among all European nations the speaking voice of the 
educated class is musical and expressive, while in the United States the same 
nasal and strident quality is found in all social grades. A musical voice 
is so rarely met, that when encountered in man or woman it excites as much 
comment as that other rarity, a beautiful nose. 

Whatever the cause may be that underlies the “ American voice,” few will 
dispute the necessity for its improvement. It is intolerable that the Amer- 
ican girl, acknowledged to be the most charming in the world, should con- 
tinue to have, like Juno’s peacock, radiant plumage and voice of a fowl! 
A musical speaking voice can be acquired by every woman who will take 
the trouble. There are exercises that, if properly used, will change, in a 
few months, harsh voices into round, sweet tones. 

The first essential is the development of flexibility of the vocal cords and 
pliancy of throat muscles. The exercises that produce these requisites also 
tend to develop the throat into roundness, so serve a double purpose. Begin 
by relaxing the muscles of the neck until the head drops as when asleep. 
Let it fall to right, to left, forward and backward, in an absolutely involun- 
tary manner. With the neck thus relaxed, utter simple conversational sen- 
tences, and repeat the syllables of the scale, letting the words drop, as it 
were, from the lips. Every time the head drops, let one of these syllables 
fall: ba, be, bo, boo, beh. 

These exercises repeated for half an hour every day will do much to give 
flexibility to the vocal cords. But the mental culture, after all, is more im- 
portant. The woman who wishes to attain a round, sweet voice should read 
aloud, every day, from some of the more musical poets—Tennyson or Byron, 
for instance—and should analyze every sentence before beginning. Every 
word should be articulated slowly, and clearly cut as a cameo. Speech may 
be a crudely utilitarian process or a fine art, and pure tone quality and perfect 
enunciation are its highest estate. 
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Nors.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with ful) address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. ; 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department. see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
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is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


WOOLLEN OR LINEN GOWN 
HERE are several valuable features 
about the new pattern of a woman’s 
gown here illustrated for the first time 
as Cut Paper Pattern No. 453. The skirt is 
a new model, with seam down the centre of 
the front, and a pretty box-pleated flounce. 
It is cut with the upper skirt in two parts 
only, the front continuing to the foot and 
being seamed, under the first pleat, to the 
eurved flounce. This style of cut is a good 
one for any material, but especially for 
striped fabrics it is particularly effective. 
When a stripe is to be used the lines should 
be bias, and should meet at the front seam 
in a deep pointed V effect. On the waist the 
lines should have the same direction, and also 
at the front of the flounce. Therefore in 
using the pattern to cut a gown with bias 
stripes, the line marked “straight on ma- 
terial” should be placed at a bias diagonally 
across the fabric. 

Another good feature of the pattern is the 
deep, fitted, draped belt. For this patterns 
are included for the stiffening and for the 
outside. 

The trimming of the gown is designed for 
the fashionable style of hand-work which is 
such a noticeable feature of the smartest 
models. The bands of trimming may be of 
a contrasting material or of the same as the 
rest of the gown, and they may be put on 
with plain rows of machine stitching, or be 
elaborated with embroidery and French knots. 
For the embroidered sprays of flowers pat- 
terns may be bought at twenty-five cents for 
the set, including six sprays for the waist, 
one for each of the tabs at the front, and six 
for the bands on the flounce. These patterns 
are transferrable by passing a warm iron over 
the back of the paper. They are made, for dark 
or light material, in different colored inks. 








EMBROIDERED WOOLLEN OR LINEN GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 453. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Skirt 
measures, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches belt. Price, 25 cents 
each for waist or skirt. Embroidery Pattern L, for 

skirt and waist, 25 cents extra. 


Remittances must be made in form of 
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DUCHESSE LACE COLLAR, 


Price, 15 cents 


In ordering a skirt pattern 
it is always wise to mention 
the hip measure as well as 
the wast measure, that judg- 
ment may be used in choosing 
the size best suited to the 
figure, as it is much easier to 

fit a skirt at the 
vf belt than over the 
hips. 


GIRL’S COSTUME 
SIMPLE little 
Eton-jacket suit 

for a girl is illus- 

trated here as Pat- 
tern No. 454. The 
underblouse of 
tucked lawn or ba- 
tiste is separate, 

and the skirt has a 

drop-skirt with the 

fan pleatings at the 

seams making a 

part of it. The 

trimming is of nar- 
row bands of braid 
or of a contrasting 
material with em- 
broidery of French 
knots. On the 
sleeves and jacket 
sprays of flowers 
are shown, and for 
these embroid- 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 454. ase ——_ are for 

Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years sale at fifteen cents 

Price, 35 cents Embroidery for the set of four 

Pattern M, 15 cents extra sprays. 


GIRL’S COSTUME. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN 
for Working Design. 


N. 





This embfoidery is a very 
pretty feature on spring and 
summer frocks, and gives the 
touch of originality and taste 
in the making which raises 
a simple costume to the high- 
est rank. On linen frocks 
especially such embroidery is considered very 
smart. The blouse and underskirt of this 
dress may be made of silk under a woollen 
outer part with very good effect, for a spring 
street costume. On such a dress the em- 
broidery should be in silk in the same shade 
as the material. 


LACE COLLAR 

HE little lace stole - shaped collar for 
which the working design is numbered 
N, takes five yards of braid and one ball of 
linen thread. The braid is put on in only 
three pieces, which 
simplifies the work, as 
the joining of ends of 
lace braid is one of 
the troublesome fea- 
tures of lace-making. 
Only two stitches are 
used in the design, 
one a kind of simple 
herring - bone _ stitch; 
and the woven wheel 

over crossed threads. 
The wheel shows in 
different forms, in 
places like the centre 
of a cobweb. The de- 
sign, to be stamped on 
muslin, may be bought 
for fifteen cents. BACK OF NO. 453. 
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USTIN McCARTHY, author of the Reign 
of Queen Anne, A History of our Times, ete., 
has recently published, through the Har- 

pers, Portraits of the Sizties, in which he gives 
impressions and experiences of the prominent men 
and women of that time. Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, and Dickens were friends of Mr. McCar- 
thy, and he writes of them as he found them. His 
style is delightful, his sympathy strong, his pow- 
ers of observation singularly acute, and all com- 
bine to make his book most agreeable reading. 

Six Giants and a Griffin is a delightful book 
for children, by Birdsall Otis Edey, illustrated by 
Beatrice Baxter Ruyl (Harper & Brothers). The 
pictures are thrilling, and the text is warranted 
to keep any child pleasantly awake nights. 
“ Gertrude’s Visit to the Moon” is an especially 
pleasing tale, equalled only by “Jane and the 
Bears ” and “ Sapphira and the Flying Pig.” The 
titles suggest the style, and the pictures are equal 
to it in charm. Every child should have this 
book among his Christmas gifts. 

A delightful holiday book for children is the 
new edition of Mr. Newell’s Games and Songs of 
American Children, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. Many of the games have musical settings, 
and the book as a whole is a mine of suggestions 
for grown-ups who have the care of children, or 
are interested in the happiness of little folks. 

Another delightful holiday book is Pygmalion 
and the Image, the Harper edition (with the im- 
print of R. H. Russell) of William Morris’s poem, 
illustrated by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

A valuable book recently published by the Har- 
pers is Professor George E. Woodberry’s America 
in Literature—a critical study of pivotal periods 
in American letters, and of the work of important 
men. No more able and condensed survey of 
American literature has been prepared than this 
little volume of Professor Woodberry’s. 

The Masquerader, the novel now running se- 
rially in Harper’s Bazar, is the second novel 
of a very brilliant Englishwoman, Katherine 
Cecil Thurston, whose first book, The Circle, 
was one of the literary sensations of last year. 
The Masquerader is unique in plot, and fasci- 
nating in the telling. Already its popularity 
with Bazar readers is assured. 

One of the interesting volumes of the season is 
J. R. Buchanan’s Story of a Labor Agitator, 
published by The, Outlook Company. Mr. Bu- 
chanan has been one of the leading labor agi- 
tators in this country, and an intimate friend of 
other men prominently identified with the labor 
movement—Henry George and John Swinton, for 
example. His book is a thoroughly interesting 
one, which should be of value to sociologists and 
to employers and employees everywhere. 

Harper & Brothers recently published a nota- 
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ble book, The Russian Advance, by Senator Bev- 
eridge, in which the distinguished author gives 
exhaustively and authoritatively the result of 
his investigations during his visit to Russia. 


Senator Beveridge is peculiarly fitted for the 


work, and few could have done it better. His 
book will be a permanent work on a very im- 
portant question. 

The Memoirs of a Baby, published serially in 
Harper’s Bazar during the past year, is uni- 
versally conceded to be the most brilliant piece 
of work yet done by that very clever young 
author, Josephine Daskam. The adventures of 
Martin Brinkerhoff, the small hero of Miss 
Daskam’s book, have charmed thousands of wom- 
en who have realized their remarkable fidelity 
to life, and have been convulsed by their inimita- 
ble humor. An important part of the work has 
been the deliciously funny sketches by Miss 
Fanny Y. Cory, who is as gifted in her art as 
Miss Daskam is in hers. The two have done a 
piece of work unequalled in the chronicles of 
babyhood. It is safe to predict that The Memoirs 
of a Baby will have a lasting place in the af- 
fections of American mothers. 

A very delightful book is Charles Hem- 
street's Literary New York—its landmarks and 
associations (Putnams). Mr. Hemstreet is a 
well-known authority on historic New York, and 
his descriptions of the famous literary figures and 
literary haunts of the past is authentic and thor- 
oughly readable. The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated, and should appeal to all book-lovers. 

A very interesting volume of the “ Men of Let- 
ters ” series published by the Macmillan Company 
is Austin Dobson’s study of Fanny Burney. It 
discusses the Burney family, gives copious ex- 
tracts from the diary and letters of Fanny Bur- 
ney, and the author is further aided in his re- 
searches by the literature of the period and the 
large edition of the Burney Letters published in 
London in 1842. He has done his work, therefore, 
with thoroughness and appreciative interest, 
which will be shared by his readers. 

Musicians will be deeply interested in Theodore 
Leschetizky, by the Comtesse Angele Patocka (The 
Century Co.). This greatest of living pianists 
is an interesting subject to musicians every- 
where, and the Comtesse Patocka writes of him 
with sincere appreciation and in a spirited lit- 
erary style. She is the sister-in-law of the 
pianist, so knows his home life intimately, as 
only a member of his family could know it. The 
book is well illustrated. Among its chapters is 
one on “ Paderewski as a Young Student,” and 
another on “ Essipoff and Her Early Struggles.” 

A recent volume of the “ English Men of Let- 
ters” series is Alfred Ainger’s little book on 
Crabbe (The Macmillan Co.). 
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4 HERE are 40,000 members of the Commercial Travellers 
dl Accident Association, and each member carries an identifi- 
cation card, in case of injury. 

On two pages of this card are printed “ Medical and Surgical 
Helps” by Dr. Terry, Surgeon-in-Chief ¢ the Association. 

Paragraph 4 says—“FOR VERTIGO OR DIZZINESS— 
Please remember that Coffee often produces it; therefore when you 
: have congestion of the head, skin is yellow, or you feel heavy about 
: the heart—stop using Coffee.” 
| Insurance Companies now refuse policies for “ Coffee-heart ” 
just as they do for Consumption, Apoplexy or Morphine habit. 

Because, with most people, Coffee weakens the heart, inflames 
the Spinal Cord, and arrests the digestion of food, by partially 
petrifying it in the stomach as alcohol would in a specimen jar. 

“Postum” while correcting “Coffee-heart,” builds up Brain 
and Nerve tissue. 

Because,—Postum is made from the outer coats of Wheat, 
which are rich in Phosphate of Potash, the readiest Brain and 
Nerve food that Nature has provided. 

i These outer coats, (being sifted from Flour in the milling,) 
, | cannot in daily Bread, make good the ravages of Coffee. 
' But when Postum is boiled for 15 minutes the Phosphates are 
extracted from the wheat fibres, just as soup is extracted from bone 
| and meat, ready for prompt assimilation and Nerve support. 
It is easy to switch from Coffee, because “Postum” has the 
delicious flavor, and rich aroma ¢ fine old Government Java. 
A ten days trial shows wonderful results and costs little. 


| | Postum 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


Canava.—The calling code adapts itself to meet 
emergencies and different conditions in different 
places. In a big city—New York, for instance— 
one is only expected to call once during a season 
on a formal acquaintance, unless to make a din- 
ner or luncheon call or a call in acknowledgment 
of some particular invitation. But in smaller 
places calls are made more frequently and some- 
thing depends on one’s wishes in the matter. 
Even a busy woman will strain a point to see a 
person she wants to know better than as a mere 
calling acquaintance; so, you see, I cannot give 
you any very definite rule. But, judging from 
your letter and what you write of yourself, I 
should say that you were doing right in making 
only one call during a season on a formal calling 
acquaintance. You are correct in thinking a 
first call should be returned within a month cer- 
tainly, but after the first call, unless there is a 
reason for wishing to put the acquaintance on a 
less formal basis, it is right for you to exchange 
visits with mere calling acquaintances once during 
a season. If the first call is returned within a 
month, make the second visit within three months. 
It is so generally the custom to have a certain 
number of days on which a hostess receives, 
that a call on one of these days is all that is 
demanded. But one is allowed liberty of choice 
and the privilege of using individual judgment 
and of doing what one wants to do, within cer- 
tain limits, of course. 


Suprer.—Yes, you can make a high tea a very 
attractive entertainment. You know the words 
“high tea” really imply simply a substantial 
supper. If you wish to write them, however, in 
your invitation, instead of “supper,” do so if 
you do not think it may be considered an affecta- 
tion. Such a meal is less formal than a dinner, 
and easier to serve. Have a polished-top table, 
if possible, with doilies; but serve all the dishes 
from the pantry, letting the maid pass every- 
thing as at a dinner, unless you prefer to serve 
the dishes from the table. The menu may be 
varied. It is usual to begin with consommé in 
cups, as for luncheon; an entrée course may fol- 
low, and a substantial one, and salad and des- 
sert. Hot breads may be passed during the meal, 
and coffee or chocolate or tea. You may have 
wines, but they are not as obligatory as at a 
dinner, and you need have fewer courses than I 
give if you wish. Clear the table before dessert, 
as for a dinner, and observe the usual formali- 
ties. The host and hostess may serve the differ- 
ent dishes from the table, carving if it is neces- 
sary. There are a quantity of pretty new salads; 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 





an attractive salad is made by hollowing out a 
cabbage and filling the centre with cold-slaw 
shredded and dressed with mayonnaise, or celery 
and apple may be used in the cabbage. A de- 
licious salad is made of white California grapes 
very slightly jellied, with mayonnaise dressing 
made of cream instead of oil; the grapes are 
served on lettuce leaves. Another good salad is 
grape-fruit and grapes with a French dressing, 
and a rather novel idea is to use potato cups for 
potato salad. 


BripaL.—If you wish to go to a good deal of 
expense you can make the bridal dinner a most 
elaborate entertainment. Let me tell you about 
such a function I once attended. The table was 
covered with white satin; over that was net to 
look like a bridal veil. In the middle was a 
chariot made of spun sugar driven by small wax 
Cupids, and in the chariot were spun-sugar 
dainties, while the butterflies that the Cupids 
drove were made of the same. There was smilax 
twined with tulle laid prettily on the table, and 
vases of bride-roses were at the corners. The 
favors were little white satin candy-boxes with 
the interwoven initials of the bride and groom 
painted on them. MHeart-shaped dishes held 
the bonbons. The table itself was _heart- 
shaped, the candelabra had rose-colored shades; 
the place-cards were heart-shaped and heart- 
shaped ices were on _ heart-shaped paper 
doilies. There were little heart-shaped cakes with 
frosted orange blossoms on them. The chicken 
consommé had heart-shaped pieces of lemon in 
it, and heart-shaped sandwiches were served with 
the oysters and fish. Big heart-shaped vol-au- 
vents held creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms, 
and with the birds the salad had in it wee hearts 
cut from red Spanish peppers. The cream cheese 
was moulded into hearts, with a little depression 
left in them for the Bar-le-duc. I do not think 
that you could improve on the dinner, but it was 
rot an inexpensive affair. However, you may be 
able to glean some hints for your own entertain- 
ment. After the dinner have some one sing love- 
songs of different countries or play some of the 
famous love-music of the operas. Or you could 
have a contest in guessing love-quotations, or a 
heart party, where each man makes a proposal to 
every girl in the company. If the form of pro- 
posal is pleasing she presents him with a small 
red heart; if not to her taste, with a mitten; 
and at the end of the contest there is given a 
prize to the one proved to be most apt in pro- 
posing, and a consolation prize for him who is 
proved most awkward. 
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Time proves or disproves all theories. _ Fifty years is long enough to find out whether a mattress 
is good, bad or indifferent. Notwithstanding the attacks by makers of worthless imitations, the 


Ostermoor = Mattress “15. 


has stood the test. Over one million (1,000,000) are in use to-day, It is the standard which fraudu- 
lent competition has vainly tried to reach, It’s not Fe/¢ if it’s not an Ostermoor. We honestly believe 
that nothing could be added to make it better--nothing could be taken away without doing harm, 








It is no discredit to admit that we occasionally 


30 Nights’ Free Trial | receive complaints; but our treatment of them Satisfied 47 Years 
Sleep on the Oster- | is sufficient to warrant complete confidence. BLACKSTONE, Va.,Dec. 14, 1908. 
moon | thisty nights, free Only six people wanted their money back last — wen ee a 
and if itisnot evena you , — ; ; sentiemen :— e 
aay ee year—but they got it without argument, ‘aewamn temehe ter my. grand. 
| don’t believe it to be the tether, T. ponen Wve. ot 
: equal in cleanliness, dur- . ’ ' 


- ill i . 
ability and comfort of any onl ab auen y yA ond 
$so. hair mattress ever Send for Book has had no renovation of any 
made, you can get your kind, except that the tick has 
money back by return mail been taken off and washed. 
—"no questions asked.” - This Mattress has had harder 

: usage than many, for it has 
2 feet 6 inches $ al e been lain upon at least twelve 

inches wide, $8.35 


hours every day for the past 
Sorty-seven 


— 
. 


a 


years. 
3 feet wide, 30 1bs. 10.00 We had always spoken of it as 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 1] 70 Our 96-page illuminated book, “The Test of Time,” treats | ™ S™cebrnmely Ome when tick 
36 Ibs. : exhaustively the mattress question, and gives scores of letters ing wee Ge os 
4 fect wide, 40 tbs. 13.35 as strong (or stronger) than the one we print here. It also label Carney eee x A new one 
bg weet; ~¥ wide, 15.00 | describes and beautifully illustrates Ostermoor Cushions and . ee time bas 
All 6 feet 3 inches — Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy Chairs; sere than the ori Ls: = o. 





Boat Cushions, Church Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 noon eo ew so 
Express Charges Prepaid. churches. It is an encyclopzdia of comfort and good taste— years’ experience have proved 
7 In two parts, so cents extra. | may we send it? Your name on a postal will do. Please | ‘eit everlasting comfort. 
Special sizes at special prices. 











send for it to-day, lest you forget. Mus. R. F. Ditianp. 








Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” Ask to see the name “Ostermoor™ and our trade-mark 
label, sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled. It’s not Fée/t if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mattresses 
expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 























































































































































































































































































































































GOOD FORM AND 


Correct.—The most correct and, in fact, the 
only proper, costume, for a bridegroom to wear 
at a daytime wedding is a black frock coat, dark 
gray trousers, black or white or fancy waistcoat, 
white tie, patent-leather shoes, and white or very 
light kid gloves; a high hat goes with the 
costume. ‘There are varieties of this dress—gray 
frock coats, for instance, and very elaborate 
waistcoats—but the best form is the simplest. 


Myra.—I advise making the meeting thor- 
oughly Scotch. After the papers are read have 
some one sing some of Burns’s songs or any 
Seotch songs, and if you can have a good reader 
give selections from Barrie, Scott, etc., it will be 
very interesting. There are some charming old 
Seotch ballads that may be read, and plenty of 
good Scotch music. Then you could lone pic- 
tures of people famous in past and present 
Scotch history passed around, and a contest in 
guessing who they are, and you could have pic- 
tures of Scotch writers shown, and a contest in 
asking for the authors of well-known quotations 
from Scott’s works or other writers. A contest 
is always interesting, and you have plenty of ma- 
terial to choose from in a Scotch entertainment. 
Have the refreshments served at small tables. 
If you can get heather to use for decorations, so 
much the better. A good simple menu would be 
creamed lobster served in green peppers; cold 
birds and grape-fruit salad; California-gra 
jelly with whipped cream; cake; coffee. The 
jelly is delicious made with the whole grapes 
with the seeds removed. This will ndét be a hard 
menu to prepare. 


Daxkora.—To entertain a‘ large party of com- 
bined young and old people is somewhat of a 
problem. Anything literary would not do, and 
I suppose cards or games of dominoes, etc., are 
out of the question, while musie alone would 
hardly be interesting enough. Here is one idea 
that you might carry out. Have a quantity of 
small trifling articles done up in packages, ma- 
king the packages of different sizes—for instance, 
wrapping smal! articles, like a paper of pins or 
one cigar, in a quantity of wrappers so that it 
makes a large package. Do not go to much 
expense about the articles; you may even limit 
the expenditure to five cents apiece, and it will 
be just as much fun. Give all the guests, when 
they enter, an equal number of beans, and. have 
some clever man auction off the articles for the 
beans. It makes a merry entertainment, for 
sometimes a hachelor discovers that he has given 
all his beans for a package of hairpins, a spin- 
ster that she has spent her whole on a cigar. 
Other simple games are contests in seeing who can 
earry from one table to another at a little dis- 
tance the greatest number of cranberries on the 
blade of a knife; who can pick up and carry 
potatoes in a spoon without touching them with 
the hands; who can hold the most peanuts in one 
hand; who can guess nearest the number of coffee 
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beans in a coffee-pot, the number of pumpkin 
seeds in a pumpkin. Other simple amusements 
are in guessing to whom the hands put through 
holes in a sheet belong—the owners are hidden 
behind the curtain or sheet—or to whom the feet 
belong that are displayed under the sheet which 
hides all the rest of the person. These pastimes 
do not tax the brain and are entertaining. 





Miss Maysetite Jones.— At the Japanese 
party play fan-tan progressively; it will make it 
more interesting. Have four players at each 
table. The game is played with a pack of fifty- 
two cards and chips. At the beginning the cards 
are dealt evenly and arranged in the hands as in 
whist. Every one has the same number of chips. 
The aces are laid face up on the table<and built 
upon in suits. When a player has .no card to 
put down he is obliged to put a chipeim the pool 
on the table. The first one out gets-@ithe chips 
in the pool and from each player agemeny chips 
as he holds cards. In playing ® ssively, 
when a hand is played out at the head table all 
stop playing and the two who are nearest out 
move up, taking chips as they hold cards, re- 
spectively. For prizes have any pretty Japanese 
conceits—for the girls, fans, Japanese scarfs, 
Japanese hairpins, ete.; and for the men, Japan- 
ese bronze stamp-hboxes or pen-trays or scarf- 
pins. You can have Japanese baskets filled with 
Japanese sweets and confections. Use the ordi- 
nary paper napkins for the invitations. I think 
they come only in one size, about a quarter of a 
yard square or a little larger. Get small fans, 
if you prefer them. You will be able to get all 
that you need at comparatively small expense. 


Proper.—Much the best way to give a progress- 
ive dinner is to have small tables and change 
from table to table, each one taking his napkin 
and glass of water and wine with him. It is a 
good idea to have the host and hostess stay 
stationary, so that all in turn sit by them. Deco- 
rate the small tables differently. Use red, if you 
like. Why do you not use candles instead of 
lamps? I advise it, really. Cannot you borrow 
candlesticks, if you do not own them, or hire 
them from a caterer for the occasion? Have red 
bonbons on the table, and cakes with red icing, 
and for place-cards little red hearts with the 
initials of the bride and groom done in gold 
paint. As it is a bridal dinner, carry out the 
heart idea as much as possible. Get a little tin 
heart-shaped cutter and make heart-shaped sand- 
wiches or tartines. Cut wee hearts out of 
Spanish red peppers and garnish the salad with 
them. Have heart-shaped cakes and ices if you 
can get them. Progress after every course. Let 
each table be numbered, and arrange before the 
guests sit down just how they shall progress, 
and give them little cards numbered accordingly. 
Have on the cards, “ After soup move to Table 
2.” ete.; use vines or ribbons to make the num- 
hers and to decorate the tables. 
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Mail Orders Exclusively 


SpRING 





in One Week Oto IO 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


Our New Spring Catalogue, now ready, 
illustrates over 100 of the newest styles 
for ladies’ suits and skirts, suitable for 
every occasion, and we carry in stock 
over 400 of the latest materials from 
which you may select. 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE 


Remember, we Keep Nothing Ready Made, but Make Every 
Garment TO ORDER 


The coming season will show unusual changes in styles, 
and never have more attractive fabrics been offered, many 
of them being entirely new in weave and pattern. The 
most beautiful garments for church, visiting and traveling 
have been designed for our customers; our styles being 
exclusive, are shown by no other house. The newest 
Spring fabrics include beautiful mixture effects quite unlike 
those worn last season, new olian weaves ideal for Spring 
costumes and skirts, mohairs and brilliantines in entirely new 
patterns and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very light-weight fabrics, 
particularly adapted for our Southern, patrons, and also 
a choice assortment of materials suitable for those of our 
customers residing in cooler climates. We do not carry 
wash goods 


Your Money Refunded if we Fail to Satisfy You 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits, . ‘ - $8 to $50 
Visiting Dresses, . - $12 to $45 
Handsome Skirts, . , . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, . . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts, . j . $4to $15 
Walking Skirts and Suits, Rainy -day 
Suits, Jaunty Jackets, Rain Coats, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


Our catalogue contains explicit directions for taking measurements 
correctly 


We guarantee to fit and please you. If we do not, return the 
garment promptly and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will be sent free to any 
part of the United States. Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 42-S. 
In requesting Samples mention about the color you desire and we will 
send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


No Branches or Agents 
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NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years. 
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Janie.—You can make the leap-year dance 
very amusing and jolly. Each girl should ask 
a boy, and send him on the day of the enter- 
tainment a grotesque bouquet—a cabbage tied 
with a shower of ribbons, a bunch of carrots 
or beets attractively made up with ferns and 
greens and ribbons, or a bouquet of paper flowers. 
Decorate the rooms with vegetables and paper 
flowers, with the date conspicuous. Carry out 
the leap-year idea in having the girls always 
ask the men to dance. Have dance-cards, but let 
the girls return the boys to their seats when they 
seek a new partner. If you do have a cotillon 
have the girls lead, and at supper be sure to 
have the men seated and the girls wait on them, 
attending to all their wants, and throughout the 
evening always bringing them lemonade, ete., 
when asked. It will be very jolly. The proposal 
contest is fun if you want games; so is the con- 
test of making the boys string beads, make but- 
tonholes, and do other feminine tricks, but at a 
dance they might be out of place. 


C.—An amusing voting contest for the fair 
will be to have all the prominent people of the 
church send pictures of themselves taken in baby- 
hood. Arrange them on the walls of a small 
room, and make every one vote as to which is 
the prettiest baby. The person voted to have been 
the prettiest will get a prize. 1 am sure this 
will cause much fun and interest. 


G. A. E.—It is a little puzzling to give you 
fixed and formal rules for a small wedding 
ceremony in a house. Good form is good form 
everywhere, and there are certain etiquette rules 
we all follow, but when it is a question of just 
how the bride should wear the veil, just the posi- 
tion for her attendants to take in receiving, and 
other minor points, I cannot lay down an un- 
alterable law. Your authority, who, for instance, 
quoted the case of the wedding where the bride 
and groom and attendants faced the company 
and the minister stood with his back to them 
may not have been so far wrong as you think. 
It is unusual for the bridal party to stand in 
this way, particularly in a church, but if the 
bride much preferred it she probably did not 
invoke too severe criticism by doing as she 
wished. No, I do not advise it, but neither do I 
condemn the bride as “ ignorant or odd” for car- 
rying out her own ideas. 

Again, about the wedding veil. The usual way 
is to have the veil cut down the middle, but to 
fall over the jace so that the separation does not 
show. After the service the veil is thrown back. 
But the arrangement you quote—the veil worn 
off the face—is often seen, and you were not of- 
fending any canons of good taste by arranging the 
bride’s veil that way. The bride or the maid of 
honor usually arranges the veil after the ser- 
vice. The bride usually stands on the groom’s 
right to receive congratulations. First the min- 
ister congratulates the bridal couple, then the 
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bride’s mother and family, then the groom’s 
family. The two attendants may stand on either 
side of the bride and groom, the bridesmaid by 
the bride, the best man by the groom; or, if they 
prefer, as the wedding is so informal, they need 
not receive. 


Texas.—An invitation to a house wedding or 
a wedding reception should be answered. It is 
not obligatory to answer an invitation to a 
church wedding, as it is not necessary for the 
hostess to know how many guests to expect. In 
making a first or a very formal visit leave three 
of your own cards and four of your husband’s 
for a mother, daughter, and guest. In informal 
visiting it is not necessary to leave so many. 
You will find in Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and 
Social Usages (published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y.) the rules for visiting-cards given, but any 
rules are a little perplexing, as they are given 
absolutely, and we must all use our private judg- 
ment more or less. It is absurd to leave a whole 
pack of visiting-cards often, but occasionally it is 
correct to show we “know how”; after that 
proof it is better to leave few cards—fewer than 
the etiquette books ordain. 


Mavup.—At an afternoon wedding a man should 
wear a frock-coat, black or fancy waistcoat, dark 
gray trousers, white necktie, and light gloves, 
or dark gloves if he removes them. This is the 
proper costume for all daytime weddings. At a 
wedding the usher takes the lady to her seat, and 
the gentleman who escorts her usually walks up 
alone behind them. 


Wise.—A pretty scheme of decoration for a 
fair is to have a rainbow effect, using the colors 
of the rainbow in cheese-cloth, combining them, 
and draping them over the tops of the booths 
and about the sides. It is also amusing and ap- 
propriate, for a candy-booth, to use big sticks and 
wind them with red and white cloth to look 
like mammoth peppermint sticks. 


Best.—Have you played Sniff, the new pro- 
gressive game of dominoes? If not, I advise it 
by all means. You will find it most entertain- 
ing, and, if played progressively, great fun. An 
advertisement party is most amusing, too. Let 
each one come representing some familiar adver- 
tisement, and each have a pad to note down what 
she thinks every other person means to repre- 
sent. Have a gallery of advertisements with the 
names cut off for a guessing contest, and it will 
add to the fun. You could, too, have an evening 
of heart contests. This always takes with young 
people. Let the girls, as there are only girls, 
vie in making proposals, written or said, and 
let them be read aloud, and a vote be taken as 
to which proposal is the best. Have a hunt for 
tiny hearts hidden all over the house, and a 
contest in shooting at a big heart target. Such 
an evening is appropriate for Valentine time. 
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We spoke to you about the advantages of 
Endowment Life Insurance. We told you 
how statistics show that there are over One 
Million Endowment Policies in force in this 
country, representing ultimate accumulations 
of over Two Billion Dollars. Also that 80 
per cent. of the men who take Endowment 
Insurance at age 30, live to reap the reward 
of their foresight at the end of 20 years. We 
said that some interesting information would 
be sent on request. This offer is still open and 
you can avail yourself to-day. Suppose you do. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


j Home Office 
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Mrs. O. W. S.—AIll things considered, your best 
plan will be to group your pieces of furniture 
into classes, of oak, curly birch, and mahogany; 
select the rooms in which you can best place them, 
and decide upon the coloring of each with a view 
to making a background for them. Your parlor 
carpet of Axminster, in which are mingled pinks, 
greens, light blues, and creams, must play a part 
in the decision for that room. As the parlor is 
on the south side and well lighted, and as you 
must use in it the inlaid table, piano, and ma- 
hogany Roman chairs, and some of the wicker 
pieces, your very best background for them would 
be a two-toned green paper, having, at very dis- 
tant intervals, a figure in which bronze and deep 
reddish brown are combined with a line of pale 
rose. Have a border above this of light golden 
brown, on which are roses and their foliage, not 
too strongly printed. The oak pieces will’fit into 
the dining-room and the adjoining sitting-room. 
You have an oak dining-room set, you say, and a 
Morris chair, golden-oak library table, bookcases, 
and rocker. This collection will make of the sit- 
ting-room a kind of family library, in addition 
to the real library. In the room as represented 
in your diagram there is ample opportunity for 
the building in of a cozy seat in the angle between 
the real library and the dining-room, and for the 
building in of a set of bookshelves along the 
stairs. This would give the family room a con- 
nection with the two adjoining rooms, which will 
be decidedly advantageous where the rooms are 
so nearly associated. The colors of the two rooms 
must also be the same, though differently dis- 
tributed. The library being on the north, and 
furnished in leather-covered pieces, should have 
warm tan walls, with an upper and possibly a 
stencilled border of green, patterned in tan. Ceil- 
ings of all these rooms would be best in a yel- 
lowish cream. The dark green rug will of course 
be used in thelibrary proper. The dining-room, 
being similarly lighted and furnished throughout 
in oak, would take a red-brown, done, perhaps, 
in graded shades, according to the division of the 
walls, thus: If there is a chair-rail, let the por- 
tion below it be done in tobacco brown having 
a reddish cast; the portion above, to the plate- 
rail or picture-moulding, in a reddish tan, a 
derivative of the color beneath; and above, to 
the ceiling, a warm golden tan. This will give 
you variety and warmth of coloring. Have the 
walls of the middle sitting-room done in a sage 
green, and the ceiling in the cream before recom- 
mended. Avoid a patterned paper in this room 
unless it be a self-patterned design in two tones. 
Choose the green so that it shall harmonize per- 


fectly. In the same manner select a graded shade 
of the color in the parlor. Have the walls of the 
hall, which is small, exactly to correspond with 
those of the library, and give the woodwork a 
dark walnut finish. The dining-room and the 
middle sitting-room should have woodwork of 
oak stain, and that of the parlor would be best 
in deep cream or pearl gray having a greenish 
east. The Brussels filling would be best in the 
sitting-room. For the up-stairs, distribute the 
things as follows: the curly-birch set to be placed 
in the large south room in the centre, the dark 
golden-oak set in the west room, and in the south- 
east room place either a mahogany or a maple 
set, or, as a next choice, a walnut set. In all 
instances use brass beds or those of enamelled 
iron. The dark red and green ingrain carpet 
would be best for the middle bedroom, that in 
green and tan in the west room, and the rag car- 
pet in the east room. You will require to pur- 
chase hall furniture, and this would be best in 
dark oiled oak. It is to be regretted that you 
must combine different styles of curtains in the 
parlor. Use the Brussels curtains at the library 
and middle sitting-room windows, and the point 
de Venise at the bay-window in the parlor, reserv- 
ing the bonne femme curtains for the two front 
windows. Curtain all the upper bedroom win- 
dows with ruffled net draperies hung on double 
rods, and throughout the house hang deep yellow- 
ish-cream shades. I would remove all the doors 
on the lower floor and hang portiéres. Whether 
they shall be of plain or figured goods must be 
decided by other facts than those you give me. 
If you have many pictures, use plain hangings; 
if very few, lightly scrolled tapestry cloth would 
be desirable. Select a pretty cottage wall-paper 
for the bedrooms, having, for foundation colors, 
golden tan for the west room, soft crimson 
or a red to match the rug tone in the mid- 
dle room, and a rose and green for the east 
room. If the amount you name is to cover the 
cost of wall covering also, use oil paint for the 
lower floor, as it will be far better than cheap 
papers. 


Puiippines.—Your letter of inquiry is at 
hand, and, in order to let you know that the 
catalogues have been sent for, this notice is given 
in the columns of the Bazar. Your request was 
forwarded to the several houses which in my 
judgment could serve you best. They will doubt- 
less have sent the lists by the time this reaches 
your eye. I hope that im these you may find 
all the information you need. If not, I will 
gladly make another effort. 
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@_It does not cost any more to have ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 
OF BEEF than one of the cheaper brands, because one jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 


will go as far as two to four jars of most of the other kinds, as it 
is more. concentrated; it represents more pounds of fresh beef. And 
then it has a rich beefy flavor not found in other makes; this is 
because of the way we make it and the beef from which it is made. 


@_ There are many ways for using ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF in addition to soups, sauces, gravies, beef tea, etc.; they are 
all enumerated in our new edition of “CULINARY WRINKLES” 
(edition de Luxe) which will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of a metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 
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HOUSEHOLD 


SatTisFiep.—I am very glad you are so well 
pleased with the color scheme given. The sam- 
ples you send are lovely, and I congratulate you 
on the harmony with which you have grouped 
them. I would suggest only one change in the in- 
teriors of the bedrooms, and that is that you 
have the walls above the ten-inch marble block 
back of the basins painted in oils, as, if you do 
not, the inevitable splashes of water therefrom 
will soon soil the water-tinted walls. Have the 
place marked off to a height of eighteen inches 
above the back block; wash off the water-color 
thoroughly, and paint in oil to match the walls; 
or have an inset of tiles. This slight change will 
amply repay you. If you cannot have the walls 
matched in oil paint, and do not wish to go to 
the expense of tiles, have the space done in white 
enamel, to simulate the carrying up of the marble. 


J. A. C.—I do not think you would like the 
boxed finish you describe, even in a cottage which 
is to be practically a bungalow. I advise that 
you leave the beams exposed, and an oil finish 
might give you satisfaction, especially a second 
summer, as the oil tends to aid time in darkening 
the wood. Have the walls done in rough gray 
plaster or sand-finished, and use, in so far as you 
may, the primitive oiled oak furniture which is 
now so easily obtainable even with a purse that 
is slender. Do the dining-room in olive - green 
woods, and the living-room in Flemish oak, hav- 
ing all the floors wax-finished and with summer 
matting rugs (sometimes these and other cotton 
rugs sell as low as a dollar and a half each) you 
would have an ideal cottage interior at slight 
expense. Use simple muslin curtains at the win- 
dows. You might buy the unpainted furniture 
at the department stores, and with enamel paints 
you could produce color schemes for each room 
which would be highly satisfactory. Dark forest 
or olive green enamel is a lovely color. I have 
just seen a studio that is really lovely carried 
out in it, chairs, table, bookshelves, and wood- 
work of the room being done by the occupant in 
the one tone, with yellowish plaster walls. If you 
could carry out this idea with your cottage I am 
sure you would like it. For summer cottage 
furniture the cocobolo, a deep red, is very good. 
You might have one room done in this, another in 
olive green, a third in mahogany red, and the 
bedrooms done in a lighter set of tones. The 
bath-room, too, would take a painted finish. 


B. B.—The green of which you send sample 
could scarcely prove dangerous to the health. 
It is more nearly a brown, toned with green. The 
only greens that are likely to prove dangerous 
are the brilliant tones that are composed almost 
wholly of Paris green, which is the most beau- 
tiful of emerald, and therefore alluring to the 
makers of wall-papers and prints. When this 
color is used for printing cloths or wall-papers, 
in a water-color mixture, in time the surface 
peels or dusts off, and being breathed into the 
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lungs, works a greater or less harm to those 
who confine themselves to the room done in such 
draperies or wall-papers. 1 do not think the sam- 
ple eg send would prove in any way dangerous 
to the health. 


PHILIPPINE.—If the paintings are on mahog- 
any, as such small panels usually are, and the 
backs are badly perforated, I would advise you to 
send them without delay to a reliable restorer. 
There is such a worker here in New York who is 
known to collectors of paintings, and whose 
charges are extremely modest. If you will send a 
self-addressed envelope I will be glad to give you 
his address. If the paintings are of undoubted 
value, you are risking a great deal in delaying 
to have these worm-holes stopped up, and can- 
not act too soon in sending them away. The 
trouble is not unusual, however, but is one of 
the banes of the museum curators, so that you 
need not apprehend a loss of the panels unless 
you delay in sending them to the proper per- 
sons. The treating of the panels will cost about 
two and a half dollars per square foot; the exact 
price, however, could only be decided after an ex- 
amination of the panels. 


S.—Your “feeble attempt” at a diagram is 
really a very good one, and helps me greatly 
towards imagining the room you have described. 
In view of the distinctly created appearance of 
an entrance hall at the end of the long room, I 
can see no objection to the introduction of two 
colors in what you have made, in fact, two rooms. 
I do not think you will tire of the red and tan if 
you select a good red. It should not be too fresh 
a tone, but an “old red,” and the hall will then 
require a derivative of the same colors, say a 
reddish brown, with the same ceiling as that of 
the library. This red-brown in a paler shade may 
then be used for the upper hall, also; but if you 
must use paper for this hall, choose a brown with 
an occasional figure on it in which black and red 
lines and a lighter tan are blended. The ceiling 
of this upper hall should be the same as that of 
the lower. To suit the red walls I have sug- 
gested for the library, the rug should be in solid 
red-brown tones or have such a centre with border 
of dark rich blendings of blues, dull reds, and 
greens. A Ferrahan would also be a desirable 
rug, if you may have the Oriental one. I do not 
recall a former letter to you, as the letters of 
this department come so thick and fast that they 
drive each other out, like Shakespeare’s nails; but 
the parlor tones are decidedly too cold as you 
name them, and should certainly be changed to 
warm tans, which should key in with the ceiling 
of the new library. That should be bright and 
glowing, like the inside of the almond shell. With 
walls of this character, you may readily and 
effectively retain the green notes you may have 
used in the room to the present, but banish the 
silver, as this is what chills the color at present. 
The golden tan will fill it with sunshine. 
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Famous Chainless Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 
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Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
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W. C. M.—I certainly should take those doors 
off and store them, unless there is some reason 
for requiring them occasionally. They must take 
up a great deal of room in opening and shutting. 
But, when I get to the other points of your let- 
ter, I find it harder to come to a direct answer 
to the queries you put. They are not explanatory 
enough, and, made without diagram, do not con- 
vey to me all you intended them to convey. I 
might or might not carpet the stairs. It depends 
on the stairs and the manner in which the hall 
below is treated. If this is carpeted, the stairs 
would be better treated to harmonize; if left 
plain, and rugs are used, the stairs would be best 
done in good wax or varnish finish and left plain. 
The adjusting of the curtain-rods is also a thing 
subject to conditions. The shade fixtures should 
be placed just inside (toward the room) of the 
thin moulding which holds the sash or lower 
half in position, and which forms the groove in 
which the sash is held and moves. If lace panels 
are used next the window, the shades must be 
placed a trifle further inward toward the room 
in order to give room for the necessary rods from 
which the lace panel is hung. The outer curtain- 
rods should be placed on the outer edge of the 
window-frame, in order that the curtain, falling, 
may drape over the woodwork almost to its edge. 
In the case of your windows, which are narrow, 
you would best allow them to be placed quite at 
the edge of the frame. If this is finished with a 
square or block, take the edge of the block as the 
guide for the position of the rod. Do not think 
of hanging your shade on the outside of the 
frame, as your letter indicates, 


D. M.—The carpet you describe should blend 
well with a golden-tan paper, which, if you will 
analyze it, you will see is by no means yellow. 
Tan is a derivative of brown and should harmon- 
ize with the dull pink you describe; but there is 
another reason why you need tan in room No. 2— 
it needs the sunlight to be brought into it, and 
only a tan or yellow could do this. Possibly you 
may have to introduce browns as well, in a cush- 
ion or some piece of furniture, but not neces- 
sarily. The mahogany furniture would give it 
warmth and harmony. The carpet would do also 
for the bedroom with the green walls, unless the 
green is too vivid, and the oak furniture will 
give the connecting link of golden tans. But 
cannot you enamel the white bed in a delicate 
shade of green? It will be a hard piece to associ- 
ate with any of the other groups, and I certainly 
advise you to change the color if you can. The 
new wall treatment and carpet should be given 
to the parlor, by all means. Because of its ex- 
posure it will take any of a variety of colors. 
You prefer plain papers, you say. I advise you 
to vary the kind of paper used this time and 
introduce either a damask or a self-toned striped 
paper. Carry this up two-thirds of the wall 
height, and introduce a softer shade above it, 
which will rise to meet a pale tan ceiling. As 
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the rooms that flank and join the parlor are to 
be green and tan, respectively, I advise you to 
bave a dull shade of old-rose for the lower walls, 
an upper third of pale mignonette green, and 
ceiling of the pale tan that shall join the room 
partially to the tan and rose rooms next to it. 
Select a carpet with solid green centre and border 
of rose, tans, creams, and a little of the deeper 
rose which merges into the lighter tones of ma- 
hogany. This will answer some of the color 
notes of your furniture. If there is any reason 
why this scheme may not be carried out (it is 
the one I would prefer) try a deeper old-red, 
carrying it up to the picture-moulding, with a 
deep tan border to meet the creamy tan ceiling, 
and substitute a rug with solid, mahogany-toned 
centre and border in creams, tans, and dull olive 
greens. 

You might use a couch cover for the rattan 
couch; but if you do, 1 advise the making of a 
soft, long cushion to fit the couch, to which it 
may be tied by tapes at each corner. This will 
give a softer appearance to the couch and also 
serve to keep the cover from slipping off con- 
stantly, as it is sure to do, otherwise. In view of 
all your furnishing for the parlor, I advise a 
small library table in either walnut or ma- 
hogany, as being more definite than would be a 
fancy table. Your books and such a table will 
give you the nucleus for a library, and give the 
room that appearance to a degree for the present. 

As the bath-room is between Rooms 1 and 2, 
which are in green and tan, the ljttle connecting 
entry would best be in a browner tan than the 
room, and the bath-room in tile (washable) paper 
designed in cream and light brown. 


Wa. F.—I fear I don’t understand your ques- 
tions exactly concerning the portiéres desired, 
or the curtains. There is no “latest style.” 
There is endless variety and individuality in to- 
day’s draping, but all is founded upon the old 
cornice and lambrequin styles. For your box 
window you will require lace or net curtains next 
the window, and from a pole across the box, de- 
fining it, hang either full-width portié@res that 
may be drawn, or merely panels, say the width 
of a single breadth of velvet. If panels are used 
they should be made by an upholsterer or regular 
maker of curtains, as they will require to be 
lined and stiffened. Unless, too, they may be 
ornamented with gold bullion or other relief trim- 
ming, it would be better to hang a heavy soft 
velour or wool tapestry in solid color. Across the 
width of the box have a valance or draped lam- 
brequin. If wool tapestry or velour be used, the 
valance may be simply a full flounce of the same, 
lined with cream or tan silk or.sateen sheeting; 
if panels, the valance must correspond. Be- 
tween the parlor, done with Wilton carpet in rose 
and hrowns (you omit te give me the color of the 
walls, which is very important), and the library 
with carpet in red and green, you must have a 
neutral hanging or they will be likely to conflict. 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


A Dessert creation by The National Biscuit Company. 
Like fairy sandwiches in their airy lightness—like a poem 
in their charming delicacy. Composed of two thin strips 
of indescribable goodness above and below a luscious 
cream of either Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Straw- 
berry, Raspberry or Mint. Truly a harmonizing accom- 
paniment for any ice or beverage 


SUGGESTIONS 


@ With Lemon Ice or Grape Fruit Sherbet, 

serve Lemon Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
@ With Roman Punch or Marmalade, 

serve Orange Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
@ With any kind of Cream or Frozen Fruit, with Coffee, 


Tea, or Vintage, serve Nabisco Sugar Wafers in the 
flavors of your choice 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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PuzzLep.—It depends altogether upon the kind 
of china-closet you desire. They are made five 
feet high and upwards, according to the style of 
house. Unless you dislike the Delft colorings 
you have at present, why not keep them, and 
have the closet made with leaded doors, quaintly 
suggesting the Dutch interiors the color imitates? 
There is no way in which you could make a closet 
in the space you have marked and yet preserve 
a passageway to the refrigerator. You might 
have a tall closet built, say, to a height of seven 
feet, with drawers below, and a serving-window 
back of the lower shelf, through which things 
might be passed from the porch in summer; or 
you might, and this would seem to me to be the 
better plan, enclose a portion of the porch and 
have the benefit of an east and a west wall for 
closet and refrigerator, without a diminution of 
your present dining-room space. If this may not 
be done, I advise building two smaller closets, 
one on each side of the fireplace, which would 
bring all your glazed surfaces together and in- 
crease the importance of that wall. The conver- 
sion of the storeroom into a bedroom would ap- 
pear to be very feasible, and, if done in a dainty 
crimson or warm olive green, would be very pret- 
ty. Have a square bay-window with upper half 
of colored or leaded glass, and a single large pane 
in the lower sash. If the window be hooded 


slightly, the effect will be very pretty as seen 


from the back. The size of the new window, how- 
ever, must be gauged by the house itself. If you 
will send a description of the furniture of the 
room to be repapered, I will be glad to make sug- 
gestions for it. 


B. B. T.—To answer your questions in the 
order in which you put them: Of course I can- 
not see the raised structure from the ground 
plan, but it would seem to me that both of the 
proposed colors for the outside are bad unless by 
the red you mean the red seen in brick; this 
would not be an undesirable color for a house of 
the size indicated in your plan. However, the 
material of which it is built must decide the 
color, to an extent; if of brick, it should be given 
a fresh finish; 1f of wood, color may be intro- 
duced, sttch as chocolate brown, with deepest 
cream or gray-green trimmings and red roof. 
This would be a desirable tone or combination 
for the outside. The shades throughout should 
be of deep cream or pale tan, not red or brown, 
unless you have the sets. Then the outside 
shades, to be used at night or when the house 
is closed up, may be of the same color as the 
outside, if you desire. The lead in the windows 
should not be painted. If I were you I would 
not attempt to have paper, but, instead, to have 
oil-painted walls, with borders above the picture- 
moulding of some harmonious paper, and ceiling 
of ingrain. Begin with the north room, which is 
marked for a music-room. This coldly lighted 
room should be done in golden tan of a bright 
glowing shade, the ceiling to be several shades 
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lighter than the walls; the sitting-room in sage 
green, but a really green sage, not a gray tone. 
This I would carry up to the picture-moulding, 
above which 1 would have either a_ stencilled 
border or one of golden-tan paper, with pattern 
in brown and green, and possibly a bit of rose. 
There are two markings on the diagram you send, 
ene giving the music-room as north and the other 
as south. The suggestions above would only do 
in the event of the north light obtaining there. 
If it is, instead, a south room, I would suggest 
a deep warm green for the walls, with tan ceiling 
which is almost a cream, the coloring for the 
sitting-room to be that given above, and the din- 
ing-room to have walls of a light golden brown 
to the plate-rail, which you will find a desirable 
feature to add. Above the rail have a frieze of 
green, sympathetic with the green in the middle 
room, but yellower, and a cornice or narrow 
border and ceiling of the glowing tan described 
in the first suggestion for the music-room. The 
library, on the west side would be best done in 
mahogany-red walls with tan ceiling. The red 
should be light, not dark or too bright a red. 
If these walls are painted, I advise a border of 
pressed paper in tan, imitating new pressed 
leather. This is the only permissible place for 
anything imitation in your house. Imitation 
tiles in the kitchen would be in the worst of 
taste. Have a frank coat of enamel on the walls, 
and this preferably in a clean tan or buff, which 
is a happy and good color for the worker within 
the kitchen. The hall opening into the music- 
room and the dining-room should be in a dull 
shade of mahogany red, a shade deeper than that 
on the walls of the library. 

The colors desirable for the upper rooms are: 
rose for the sister’s room, yellow and white for 
the daughter’s room, and blue and warm tans for 
your room. The dressing-room would be inviting 
if done in old-rose and tan, and the corner room, 
which you may prefer, you say, would be desir- 
able for either soft light green and tan, rose and 
cream, or blue and warm tan, in the order named 
—a mixture which will not be unusual or 
hard to find. The hall would be best in golden 
brown, with cream ceiling, and the bath-room 
done in tiled paper, if only to a height of five 
feet. Paint the walls above, also the ceiling. 
Separate the oil-paintings, if you can, into classes, 
hanging the heads or portraits in the library 
and the landscapes or interiors in the sitting- 
room. The carpets (ingrain) you describe will 
go very nicely with the colors I have given, and 
the green Brussels should be available for the 
sitting-room. Be brave enough to throw away 
those cheap lace curtains and substitute for them 
ruffled net or muslin curtains, or to go without 
any curtains until you can get the pretty new™ 
ones. Do not paint the radiators, but give them 
a regular radiator finish in silver gray or gilt. 
It may he bought at any department store. Your 
piano will, of course, be put in the music-room. 
Do not make the mistake of carpeting the floor. 
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Have you a little FAIRY in your home ? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


Irrespective of price, the best is usually the cheapest in the end, 
but when the price of the best is also as cheap as the cheapest, twice 
wise is he who buys the best. 

Its snowy whiteness, absolute purity, oval-shaped cake, free- 


lathering and floating qualities place FAIRY SOAP in a class above 
all other toilet and bath soaps. . 


The price is but 5c—as low or less than you are asked to pay for 
soaps with but few of Fairy’s virtues. 


FREE Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in 

stamps) and we will forward you a handsome collection of “‘ 10 Little 
Fairy " subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% x 12% inches, 
FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 143, Chicago 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. P.—For chop suey, scrape the meat from 
the bones of a small chicken, and cut it into 
strips a half-inch in length. Peel an onion and 
slice it very thin. Soak eight or ten dried 
mushrooms in cold water for ten minutes, then 
drain. Cut a stalk of celery into half-inch bits. 
Cut six Chinese potatoes into slices, after washing 
them thoroughly. Cook a cup of rice in an abun- 
dance of boiling water, without stirring, then 
drain, and have so dry that each grain stands 
separate. 

Put a great spoonful of butter in a frying-pan 
and cook the chicken in this, turning it often. 
When done through, but not dry or crisp, add 
the sliced onion and cook for five minutes more. 
Now add the mushrooms and a small cupful of 
Chinese sauce. (This and the potatoes can be 
bought at any Chinese grocery. The sauce takes 
the place of salt.) Add a cup of boiling water 
and stew for fifteen minutes. Stir in the celery 
and cook for ten minutes, then edd the potatoes 
and cook for two or three minutes. Thicken With 
a little flour rubbed smooth in a gill of water, boil 
up once hard, and serve with the rice, which 
must have been kept hot. 


Ciur.—To make bouillon have four pounds of 
lean beef chopped very fine, cover with three 
quarts of cold water, and let it stand for an hour. 
Now add another quart of water, an onion 
sliced, a bruised bay-leaf, a stalk of celery cut 
into inch lengths, and a sprig of parsley. Set 
the kettle containing this at the back of the 
range, and bring very slowly to the simmering 
point, and simmer gently for at least four hours. 
As soon as it reaches the boil, skim. At the end 
of four hours strain and return to the fire, with 
salt and pepper. Drop the white of an egg in a 
gill of cold water, then add the mashed shell. 
Stir into the bouillon, boil for fifteen minutes, 
throw in a cup of cold water and boil hard for 


three minutes; then remove from the fire and 
strain through a jelly-bag. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper, and color with caramel or with 
kitchen bouquet. 

Do not serve in coffee-cups. Bouillon-cups are 
somewhat the shape of teacups, and have, as a 
rule, a handle on each side of the cup, and some- 
times have lids. The first few spoonfuls may be 
taken from the spoon, then the cup may be 
lifted to the lips and the contents slowly sipped. 
If you have no bouillon-spoons, use teaspoons. 

A nice cold dessert is Bavarian cream. To 
make this, soak a half-box of gelatine in a half- 
pint of cold water for an hour. Heat a pint of 
milk, stirring into it a pinch of baking-soda, and 
when scalding-hot pour upon the soaked gela- 
tine. Now stir in the yolks of four eggs that 
have been beaten light with a cup of powdered 
sugar. Return to the fire and stir for three or 
four minutes,.then remove from the fire and 
flavor with vanilla. When cold and as thick as 
cream, pour into it a pint of whipped cream, a 
little at a time, whipping steadily. Turn into a 
wet mould and set in the ice to form. 

Another. cold dessert is chocolate custard. 
Seald a quart of milk to which a pinch of ba- 
king- soda has been added. Rub four heaping 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate smooth with a 
little cold milk, and stir into the scalding milk. 
Cook for two minutes. Have ready-beaten the 
whites of two eggs and the yolks of five, with a 
cupful of sugar. Pour the hot milk and chocolate 
mixture gradually upon these, beating con- 
stantly. Flavor with a little vanilla, and turn 
into a buttered dish; set this in an outer pan of 
boiling water and bake until firm. When set, 
draw to the door of the oven, spread with a 
meringue made of the remaining whites of the 
eggs beaten light with a little sugar, and bake 
until the meringue is a light brown. Eat cold 
with cream. 





QUESTIONS 


CamILLa F.—You will undoubtedly need a 
steamer-rug, and a good warm one, on a winter 
voyage. The shawl and blanket might be enough, 
but you will need the shawl about your shoul- 
ders for extra covering, and the blanket, if 
heavy enough, may do for the rest, but I doubt 
it. I do not believe it would be warm enough. 
As to a wrapper, a good, warm, simple one will 
serve every purpose. But do not let the fear 
of luggage tempt you into being underprovided 
with warm clothing. At any season of the year 
the crossing is cold, and in winter most bitterly 
s0 sometimes. 


Teacner.—You will find the embroidery de- 
signs very simple to transfer, and very easy to 
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work from these patterns. Embroidery on 
gowns and waists will probably be worn more 
than ever this spring and summer. The material 
to be used is heavy silk floss or mercerized cot- 
ton floss, which has a very silky finish. 


Mary.—Why not try making the gown your- 
self, using one of the Bazar’s simplest patterns? 
No skirt could be easier to make than No. 433, 
which is a plain seven-gore skirt, to be used 
with or without a shaped flounce. The waists 
are not difficult, and every woman, and even 
young girls, should try to learn to make shirt- 
waists at least. With a good pattern and a little 
study of your own figure you should be suc- 
cessful. . 





